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THE STATE OF DEMOCRACY IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9, 2005 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on the Western Hemisphere, 

Committee on International Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:42 p.m. in room 
2255, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dan Burton (Chairman 
of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Burton. The Western Hemisphere Subcommittee of Inter- 
national Relations will come to order. A quorum being present, the 
Subcommittee is now in session. 

I ask unanimous consent that all Members’ and witness’ written 
and opening statements be included in the record and without ob- 
jection, so ordered. 

I apologize for the crowded quarters. We wanted to get in the 
main Committee room so everybody would have a little more space, 
and I apologize for the cramped quarters, but they had another 
Committee hearing already scheduled. 

Next time I will knock heads so we get a bigger room, especially 
when we have Mr. Noriega here, our very important Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. 

I ask unanimous consent that all articles, exhibits and extra- 
neous or tabular material referred to by Members or witnesses be 
included in the record and without objection, so ordered. 

I ask unanimous consent that any Member who may attend to- 
day’s hearing be considered as a Member of the Subcommittee, for 
the purposes of receiving testimony and questioning witnesses and 
without objection so ordered. 

As many of you know, I served as Chairman of this Sub- 
committee on the Western Hemisphere over 10 years ago and I am 
glad to be back. I know I look a lot younger than that. That is sup- 
posed to be funny. We don’t want any comments from the peanut 
section there. 

My colleague from Massachusetts is a good buddy of mine, but 
he gives me a hard time. 

When I chaired this Subcommittee from 1995 to 1997, much of 
Latin America and the Caribbean region were just starting to em- 
brace the concepts of individual freedom and democracy that we, in 
many ways, take for granted as citizens of the United States. Over 
the years, Latin America and the Caribbean, with the notable ex- 
ception of Cuba, have made remarkable progress toward democ- 
racy. 
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I believe much of the credit for this progress is due to the coura- 
geous leadership of many democracy-minded people in the region 
who grew weary of the brutal dictatorships and the advances of So- 
viet and later Cuban Communists. But these brave patriots could 
not have succeeded without the dedication of people like former 
President Ronald Reagan and others in the U.S. and elsewhere 
who invested in the future of these countries by helping to plant 
the seeds of democracy and nurturing them over the years. 

As I reacquaint myself with the issues of this hemisphere, I am 
pleased to see that the investment of so many is paying off, but I 
am under no illusions that the work is complete. 

There is still danger to the new democracies in the region. Sev- 
eral of our neighbor nations now face considerable challenges to 
their maturing democracies. 

Persistent poverty — and I met with a number of the Ambas- 
sadors just the other night at the Peruvian Ambassador’s residence 
and they told me that persistent poverty, violent guerilla conflicts, 
non-democratic leaders, drug trafficking, corruption, terrorist infil- 
tration and increasing crime are making it difficult for many of the 
countries in the region in order to see the value of democracy. 

One of the more important issues that they raised with me was 
the poverty issue and that is why we think that trade is becoming 
more and more important so we can create flourishing economies 
that will create new jobs for the people of the region. 

As we all know, Colombia is valiantly fighting a 40-year-old civil 
war and although the Government of President Uribe is seeing 
some success, the violence of the FARC and the ELN and the AUC, 
all listed by the State Department as foreign terrorist groups and 
fueled by profits from drugs and arms trafficking, could still bring 
down the oldest democracy in South America. 

President Uribe and his daring Plan Patriota is engaging these 
rebels with vigor, but these groups possess the capabilities and the 
will to carry out the struggle indefinitely. And without our con- 
sistent support and constant vigilance, the gains made in Colombia 
could and may be lost. 

Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru do not have to deal with widespread 
military insurgencies, but all had faced varying levels of political 
instability in the last 2 years. 

Weak leadership, corruption, violent internal political movements 
and drug trafficking have led to the political isolation or destruc- 
tion of sitting Presidents. 

For example, ongoing political upheaval, caused by persistent 
protests over natural gas reserves and coca production, has now 
forced President Mesa of Bolivia to tender his resignation. Presi- 
dent Mesa took over for former President Gonzalo Sanchez de 
Lozada when violent protests forced him to flee Bolivia less than 
2 years ago. 

President Chavez of Venezuela, although democratically elected, 
is seemingly and deliberately moving away from the democratic 
principles he once claimed to espouse, especially since his August, 
2004 victory in the recall referendum. 

Since that time, Chavez has made bold movements toward car- 
rying out his Bolivarian Revolution. Although the Bolivarian Revo- 
lution is supposed to espouse the rights of the poor and other social 
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interests, President Chavez appears to be using it to justify a series 
of actions, which are less and less democratic. 

Recently, President Chavez increased the size of the Supreme 
Court so that he could appoint more pro-Chavez jurists to the 
bench. A few months ago, he signed a bill restricting the freedom 
of the press so as to squelch the voices of opposition to his rule. 

Just a week or so ago. President Chavez even went so far as to 
publicly and vocally embrace socialism as his ideology of choice. As 
history has shown us, socialism and democratic ideals rarely coex- 
ist in the same state. 

President Chavez’ critics claim, as do many here in the United 
States, that he is also trying to increase his influence in neigh- 
boring countries as well as elsewhere in the world. Evidence con- 
tinues to accumulate that President Chavez is actively supporting 
leftist movements in Colombia and Bolivia. In addition, his close 
friends and ties to Cuba’s dictator Fidel Castro — another avowed 
socialist with a penchant for trying to export violent revolution — 
are well known. 

In Uruguay, a former leftist guerilla, Tabare Vazquez, has just 
been sworn in as President. While this in and of itself is not a 
threat to democracy in Uruguay, it does warrant a closer look and 
I plan to visit these gentlemen, Mr. Chavez and the new President 
of Uruguay, along with my colleagues, to try to get to know them 
better, create a dialogue that hopefully will create a better under- 
standing and better relations between us and their countries and 
hopefully increase the prospects for long-term democratic institu- 
tions. 

After 20 years of bloody conflict, the Central American countries 
of El Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua are developing stronger 
democratic institutions. However, political corruption and a grow- 
ing outbreak of violent crimes, especially by gangs, have posed seri- 
ous challenges to these young democracies. 

While Guatemala has made significant progress in its peace proc- 
ess, greater effort needs to be made toward improving the govern- 
ment’s human rights policies, including vigorously investigating 
and bringing to justice illegal and heavily-armed groups and clan- 
destine security organizations. 

Corruption is a cancer that is eating away at many of the democ- 
racies of Central America. Costa Rica, Guatemala, Nicaragua and 
Panama have bravely taken action to fight it and all have resolved 
to investigate and prosecute anyone involved with corruption, in- 
cluding former leaders. 

Pledging to fight corruption is easy, though actually fighting it 
is hard. The President of Nicaragua, Enrique Bolanos, has stepped 
up to the challenge and attacked corruption head on by prosecuting 
former President Aleman for reportedly embezzling more than $100 
million in his country’s limited assets. Aleman is now in prison 
and, again, pledging to fight corruption is easy. To actually fight 
and win it, takes a lot more effort and efforts like these are des- 
perately needed. 

Finally, last but not least, Haiti, the hemisphere’s poorest nation 
continues to be plagued by violence and political instability. Since 
President Aristide’s departure in February 2004, Haiti’s interim 
government has been propped up by a United Nation’s stabilization 
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mission. Their efforts to ensure a secure and stable environment 
and to restore the rule of law in Haiti are showing signs of strain, 
and I fear that Haiti continues to be a powder keg waiting to ex- 
plode. 

I believe there can be little doubt that democracy is under seri- 
ous threat in main parts of the Western Hemisphere. Simply pro- 
moting democracy as an alternative to socialism or totalitarianism 
will not be enough. 

As we did throughout the 1980s and early 1990s, the United 
States, in conjunction with other democracies throughout the 
world, must become more engaged in solving the persistent prob- 
lems currently facing Latin America. 

Efforts to reduce poverty, strengthen democratic institutions, de- 
velop independent judiciaries and provide markets for local prod- 
ucts are just a few of the ways we can proactively confront these 
issues. 

It is here where we must focus our resources to help protect the 
gains already made and to continue to push for the lasting peace, 
prosperity and security that only a true democracy can provide. 

As Chairman of this Subcommittee, along with the support of my 
good friend and Ranking Minority Member, Bob Menendez, I in- 
tend to pursue an aggressive agenda of oversight and investigation 
with the ultimate goal of strengthening democracy in our hemi- 
sphere. 

We look forward to working with our State Department and after 
we take trips down to — and I hope to see every single country in 
Central and Latin America in the next year to 18 months. And I 
hope all of my colleagues will see fit whenever possible to join me 
and my Vice Chairman, who has been very active in the region, 
Mr. Weller, who will be taking codels when I can’t go down there, 
by himself and with other Members. 

We intend to try to create a dialogue with every single country 
in this hemisphere to make sure that we do everything we can as 
a partner, not as a big brother telling other countries in Latin 
America how to run their countries, but as a partner. 

We want to be helpful in creating strong and lasting democracies 
and helping with the poverty problems that have been very per- 
sistent in those countries. 

We also intend to, after we make these trips into these countries, 
to come back and have a dialogue with the new Secretary of State 
and the State Department and the Administration so that they 
have firsthand knowledge from Members of Congress what is going 
on and what needs to be done to continue the democratic principles 
that we all hold so dear. 

With that, I yield to my good buddy who has on a blue shirt 
today, Mr. Menendez, for his opening remarks. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Burton follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Dan Burton, a Representative in Con- 
gress FROM THE State of Indiana, and Chairman, Subcommittee on the 

Western Hemisphere 

As many of you may know, I served as Chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Western Hemisphere over ten years ago (1995-1997) and I am glad to be back. I 
am also glad to be back working with my colleague Bob Menendez, the Subcommit- 
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tee’s Ranking Minority Member, and I want to thank him and his staff for all of 
their help preparing today’s hearing. 

When I Chaired this Committee ten years ago, much of Latin America and the 
Caribbean region were just starting to embrace the concepts of individual freedom 
and democracy that we, in many ways, take for granted as citizens of the United 
States. Over the years, Latin America and the Caribbean, with the notable excep- 
tion of Cuba, have made remarkable progress toward democracy. I believe much of 
the credit for this progress is due to the courageous leadership of many democracy- 
minded people in the region who grew weary of the brutal dictatorships and the ad- 
vances of Soviet and later Cuban communists. But, these brave patriots could not 
have succeeded without the dedication of people like former President Ronald 
Reagan and others in the U.S. and elsewhere who invested in the future of these 
countries by helping to plant the seeds of democracy and nurturing them over time. 

As I reacquaint myself with the issues of this hemisphere, I am pleased to see 
that the investment of so many is paying off. But, I am under no illusions that the 
work is complete. The reality is that today, democratic progress in Latin America 
and the Caribbean is being measured by inches. And, as the committee will soon 
hear from our distinguished witnesses, while democracy is still holding on, it is not 
without its opponents, and there is a real danger that parts of the region could slide 
backwards into tyranny. 

Several of our neighbor nations now face considerable challenges to their matur- 
ing democracies. Persistent poverty, violent guerrilla conflicts, non-democratic lead- 
ers, drug trafficking, corruption, terrorist infiltration and increasing crime are mak- 
ing it difficult for many in the region to see the value of democracy. 

As we all know, Colombia is valiantly fighting a 40-year old civil war, and al- 
though the government of President Uribe is seeing some success, the violence of 
the FARC, ELN and the AUC — all listed by the State Department as Foreign Ter- 
rorist Groups — and fueled by profits from drugs and arms trafficking, could still 
bring down the oldest democracy in South America. President Uribe, and his daring 
Plan Patriota, is engaging these rebels with vigor, but these groups possess the ca- 
pabilities and the will to carry on the struggle indefinitely. Without our consistent 
support, and constant vigilance the gains made in Colombia will be lost. 

Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru do not have to deal with wide-spread military 
insurgencies but all have faced var 3 dng levels of political instability in the past two 
years. Weak leadership, corruption, violent internal political movements and drug 
trafficking have led to the political isolation or destruction of sitting presidents. For 
example, ongoing political upheaval, caused by persistent protests over natural gas 
reserves and coca production, has now forced President Mesa of Bolivia to tender 
his resignation. President Mesa took over for former President Gonzalo Sanchez de 
Lozada when violent protests forced him to flee Bolivia less than two years ago. 

President Chavez of Venezuela, although democratically elected, is seemingly and 
deliberately moving away from the democratic principles he once claimed to espouse, 
especially since his August 2004 victory in the recall referendum. Since that time, 
Chavez has made bold movements toward carrying out his “Bolivarian Revolution.” 
Although the Bolivarian Revolution is supposed to espouse the rights of the poor 
and other social interests. President Chavez, appears to be using it to justify a se- 
ries of actions which are less and less democratic. Recently, President Chavez in- 
creased the size of the Supreme Court, so that he could appoint more Pro-Chavez 
jurists to the bench. A few months ago, he signed a bill restricting the freedom of 
the press, so as to squelch the voices of opposition to his rule. Just a week or so 
ago. President Chavez even went so far as to publicly and vocally embrace socialism 
as his ideology of choice. As history has shown us. Socialism and Democratic ideals 
rarely co-exist in the same State. 

President Chavez’s critics claim, as do many here in the United States, that he 
is also trying to increase his influence in neighboring countries as well as elsewhere 
in the world. Evidence continues to accumulate that President Chavez is actively 
supporting leftist movements in Colombia and Bolivia. In addition, his close ties to 
Cuba’s Dictator, Fidel Castro — another avowed Socialist with a penchance for trying 
to export violent revolution — are well known. 

In Uruguay, a former leftist guerilla, Tabare Vazquez, has just been sworn in as 
President. While this, in and of itself, is not a threat to democracy in Uruguay, it 
does warrant a closer look. 

After twenty years of bloody conflict, the Central American countries of El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, and Nicaragua are developing stronger democratic institutions. 
However, political corruption and a growing outbreak of violent crimes, especially 
by gangs, have posed serious challenges to these young democracies. 

While Guatemala has made si^ificant progress in its peace process, greater effort 
needs to be made toward improving the government’s human rights policy, including 
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vigorously investigating and bringing to justice illegal and heavily-armed groups, 
and clandestine security organizations. 

Corruption is a cancer that is eating away at many of the democracies of Central 
America. Costa Rica, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Panama have bravely taken action 
to fight it, and all have resolved to investigate and prosecute anyone involved with 
corruption, including former leaders. Pledging to fight corruption is easy though, ac- 
tually fighting it is hard. The President of Nicaragua, Enrique Bolanos, has stepped 
up to the challenge and attacked corruption head on, by prosecuting former Presi- 
dent Arnoldo Aleman, for reportedly embezzling more than $100 million in his coun- 
try’s limited assets. Aleman is now imprisoned. Again, pledging to fight corruption 
is easy. To actually fight it and win, more efforts like this are desperately needed. 

And finally, last but not least, Haiti — the hemisphere’s poorest nation — continues 
to be plagued by violence and political instability. Since President Aristide’s depar- 
ture in February 2004, Haiti’s interim government has been propped up by a United 
Nations Stabilization Mission. Their efforts to ensure a secure and stable environ- 
ment and to restore the rule of law in Haiti are showing signs of strain and I fear 
that Haiti continues to be a powder keg waiting to explode. 

I believe there can be little doubt that democracy is under serious threat in main 
parts of the Western Hemisphere. Simply promoting democracy as an alternative to 
Socialism or totalitarianism will not be enough. As we did throughout the 1980s and 
early 90s, the United States, in conjunction with other democracies throughout the 
world must become more engaged in solving the persistent problems currently fac- 
ing Latin America. Efforts to reduce poverty, strengthen democratic institutions, de- 
velop independent judiciaries and provide markets for local products are just a few 
of the ways we can proactively confront these issues. It is here where we must focus 
our resources to help protect the gains already made, and to continue to push for 
the lasting peace, prosperity and security that only a true democracy can provide. 

As Chairman of this Subcommittee, with the support of my good friend the Rank- 
ing Minority Member Menendez, I intend to pursue an aggressive agenda of over- 
sight and investigation with the ultimate goal of strengthening democracy in our 
hemisphere. I look forward to working with the Department of State, the elected 
leaders of the nations in our hemisphere and the various non-governmental organi- 
zations dedicated to freedom and democracy within our neighborhood to accomplish 
this objective. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Menendez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is not Puerto Rico 
so it doesn’t mean anything in terms of color. In Puerto Rico, of 
course, every color has political significance to it. 

Let me first start off by congratulating you on resuming the 
Chairmanship of the Western Hemisphere Subcommittee. I was 
here 10 years ago when you were the Chairman, and you look as 
young today as you did then. 

Mr. Burton. I love that bologna. 

Mr. Menendez. You haven’t changed. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you. 

Mr. Menendez. But above all, I look forward to our work to- 
gether. We have worked together in the past and I look forward to 
achieving many of the successes we enjoyed together now, as the 
Ranking Democrat, and I am sure on behalf of all of our Members, 
we look forward to working with you. 

We are incredibly appreciative of the robust nature of what you 
have laid out in the context of hearings. We think it is critical at 
this time in the hemisphere’s interest and issues and it is really 
great to see the Committee holding a series of robust hearings, as 
well as your personal engagement in the process. That will inure 
to the benefit of our country, as well as to those in the hemisphere. 

As it relates to today’s hearing, I do want to say that I think it 
is important and timely in the context of democracy in the hemi- 
sphere. The region has made tremendous progress and we should 
certainly celebrate that and not lose sight of it. 
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In the past quarter century, we have become a region of democ- 
racies, with, of course, the notable exception of Cuba. But the re- 
cent events in Bolivia serve as yet another wake up call that we 
cannot ignore the fragility of democracy and the destabilizing im- 
pact of poverty and exclusion in our own hemisphere. 

This crisis was born of the multiple factors which tear at the fab- 
ric of democracy — an outraged, disenfranchised and poor popu- 
lation, a government with weak institutions and little capacity to 
govern, weak and evolving political parties, political players with 
radical agendas designed to destabilize the situation, and growing 
anti-Americanism and anti-corporate sentiment. 

The people of the Americas, in my view, are frustrated and I 
know that there are some who will disagree, but I believe they are 
losing faith in what we call democracy. Democracy means little if 
you can’t feed your family, if your children can’t get an education 
and if you feel disenfranchised from your government. 

According to last year’s UNDP report and reflected in other re- 
cent polls, over 50 percent of Latin Americans interviewed say they 
prefer an authoritarian government to a democratic one, if it could 
solve their economic difficulties. 

Now we may not like that reality and we may try to interpret 
it some other way, but if you travel the hemisphere and talk to 
many of its people, you will find out that that frustration is very 
real. 

As their frustration turns to anger, some are turning against de- 
mocracy and democratically-elected leaders. Now don’t get me 
wrong. We certainly support freedom of expression, but I am con- 
cerned that what we see in our hemisphere is a different phe- 
nomenon — that the street is a substitute for the ballot box, that 
protests are a substitute for communication between citizens and 
their government. 

We also see another equally disturbing authoritarian trend as 
leaders in multiple countries act to decimate the basic structures 
of democracy. 

In Venezuela and Ecuador, Presidents Chavez and Gutierrez 
have packed their judiciary with their supporters. Chavez has also 
instituted a new media law to clamp down on free press. 

In Nicaragua, Sandanista and former President Daniel Ortega 
and former President Aleman have teamed up in an odd alliance 
to try to eliminate the power of the executive. 

In the midst of all of this, a number of governments are weak 
or unstable. They simply can’t govern the entire country or provide 
basic services to their citizens. 

In Haiti, people are living in desperate conditions under a gov- 
ernment that barely exists and with diminishing hope for demo- 
cratic elections this fall. 

In Guatemala, President Berger is attempting to confront mas- 
sive corruption and a huge narco-trafficking network, while jug- 
gling a poor and frustrated population, former military human 
rights abuses and their victims. 

Democracy in the region, therefore, in my view, is now at a crit- 
ical moment. The time has come for the United States to take a 
stand for democracy in the Americas, by investing in the people of 
the Americas. 
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Up to this point, the Administration’s policy in Latin America 
has been characterized, in my view, by a myopic tendency to rush 
in during a crisis and ignore the region the rest of the time. 

In my view, the Bush Administration has had no real policy on 
Latin American, outside of trade and counternarcotics programs. 
The President’s fiscal year 2006 budget makes this clear. At a time 
when, as I have just described, democracy is threatened by frustra- 
tion and poverty, the President has slashed development funding 
to the region by approximately 12 percent. This is the second year 
in a row that the Western Hemisphere has suffered significant cuts 
in the President’s proposed budget. 

The President, in his State of the Union address, said that the 
United States should take a leadership role in supporting democ- 
racy around the world. Well, Mr. President, I agree and I challenge 
you to fulfill that promise in our own hemisphere, with our own 
neighbors. 

I believe the United States should take five concrete steps to 
refocus our hemispheric policy on democracy and development. 

First, let us work to restore the funding cut from the core devel- 
opment accounts to at least the fiscal year 2004 enacted levels, 
which were lower than I thought that they needed to be but cer- 
tainly we are dramatically worse off today. 

Second, let us reengage in the hemisphere by appointing a new 
high profile special envoy to the hemisphere to assess the priorities 
of the other countries of the hemisphere, leading up to the Summit 
of the Americas. 

Thirdly, let us endorse President Carter’s call to give the Inter- 
American Democratic Charter some teeth and engage in a sub- 
stantive and meaningful dialogue with other countries on this 
issue. 

Fourthly, let us enhance the role of the National Endowment for 
Democracy and its core institutes in the Americas so that new 
funding is fairly distributed among the regions around the world 
and not exclusively focused on the Middle East. 

Fifth, let us support the Social Investment and Economic Devel- 
opment bill, a fund for social investment and economic develop- 
ment, a bipartisan bill which former Chairman Ballenger co-spon- 
sored. I am very honored that Chairman Burton co-sponsored, as 
did many other Members of this Subcommittee. 

I believe our Latin America policy must be more than just free 
trade and more than counternarcotics. The time has come for the 
United States to reengage with our neighbors and to invest in so- 
cial and economic development and democracy. 

I say so not just simply as a good neighbor, Mr. Chairman. As 
I am sure some of the travels that you intend to take will show 
you, this is in our own national interest. This is in our own na- 
tional security. 

Every time I think about these issues, I think about what are 
some of the pressing issues here at home that people care about? 

If we want to stem the tide of undocumented immigrants coming 
into this country, then in part the reason they leave their countries 
is because of political unrest and economic necessity. 
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If we change those dynamics, we change the fundamental 
underpinnings as to why people come in an undocumented fashion 
in this country. 

Disease has no hearing and no border and in that context, our 
hemispheric interest in health care is crucial, and yet we cut some 
of the very essential programs that deal with that issue. 

The question of creating stronger economies in this region, in the 
interests of the United States, is: Where are Latin Americans most 
likely to buy? They are most likely to buy from the United States, 
yet we see a tremendous challenge from China, which I know is 
one of the subjects of your future hearings, in the context of the 
hemisphere. They get it. They understand it and they are making 
investments in the hemisphere and leaving us behind. That is a 
real challenge to us. 

When we create markets in Latin America, they are more likely 
to buy from Americans and that means American jobs and products 
being sold from the United States. 

I could go on through so many different dimensions as to how 
this impacts our own national interests and national security. If we 
want to ensure that terrorism does not take root in the Western 
Hemisphere, well then let us ensure that chaos and political un- 
rest, fueled by economic instability, is not a reality, because it is 
under the cover of chaos that terrorists will have the opportunity 
to use the countries in which that chaotic situation exists to seek 
to attack the United States. 

So we are not just about being a good neighbor. This is about the 
national interests and national security of the United States. It is 
a time for a more robust engagement in the hemisphere. 

Mr. Chairman, I am looking forward, because of your interests, 
because of your commitment, because of the schedule that we have 
talked about, the issues that we will be pursuing, the travel that 
will be going on, that you can open the door to that more robust 
engagement. 

Mr. Burton. Bob, thank you very much and I look forward to 
working with you and knowing how you worked with me and I 
worked with you in the past, I am sure we are going to be able to 
get some things done and I look forward to that. 

Would everybody take out their cell phones and turn them to vi- 
brate, please? I am going to do that right now so that we don’t have 
a bunch of phones going off here right in the middle of the hearing, 
because I may want to throw something at Delahunt and I want 
everybody to see that. I don’t want anybody to miss that. 

Mr. Delahunt. I guarantee that. 

Mr. Burton. Vice Chairman, Mr. Weller. 

Mr. Weller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me first begin by 
commending you and Mr. Menendez for your enthusiasm and com- 
mitment as we move forward over the next 2 years and what is cer- 
tainly an aggressive and ambitious agenda. 

I look forward to working with you and I also want to commend 
you for beginning this process by focusing on what is the most im- 
portant issues in our hemisphere and that is the strength of democ- 
racy in Latin America. 
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I want to thank Assistant Secretary Noriega and Assistant Ad- 
ministrator Franco for joining us today. It is good to see you and 
it is a pleasure to work with you. 

It is easy to forget that less than two decades ago democracies 
were not very common in all of Latin America. Our hemisphere has 
come far and today only Cuba stands alone, as the last holdout of 
non-democratic totalitarian government. 

Mr. Chairman, I am concerned, however, about some of the 
trends that democracy has taken in the region. Corruption, narco- 
trafficking, violent crime and poverty are all factors that can weak- 
en and can destabilize democracy. 

While democracy with free and fair elections is now becoming the 
norm in Latin America, there is still significant problems in many 
countries with transparency, lack of political opposition and declin- 
ing civic interest and participation. 

Let me highlight two examples of particular concern to me. In 
Nicaragua, President Enrique Bolanos is working to maintain 
Nicaragua’s democracy, but is facing the struggle with supporters 
of former President Aleman and former President Ortega, who we 
both recognize are corrupt political leaders, as well as former Presi- 
dents, who stand waiting in the wings should democracy fail. 

The threat to democracy here is real. The weakening of the 
democratic institutions in Nicaragua and a persistent threat by a 
corrupt few. 

In Venezuela, while President Chavez won his referendum and 
I would note I personally observed this referenda last August and 
was in Caracas, there are concerns that he is heading toward the 
authoritarian rule and that judicial independence and freedom of 
press are weakening. 

His rhetoric aligning himself with Cuban dictator Fidel Castro, 
his insertion of tens of thousands of Cubans into Venezuela, and 
the often belligerent tone he has taken in the region, are causes for 
concern about the future of Venezuela’s democracy. 

As I am sure will be detailed in the testimony today, there are 
many other countries in Latin America where the state of democ- 
racy is weak and vulnerable. 

The United States must continue as a partner with the region, 
not only in strengthening democracy and the rule of law, but also 
the economies of Latin America, giving the people a reason to sup- 
port democracy and democratic institutions. President Bush made 
a bold step with the Millennium Challenge Account toward that 
goal and we must continue to actively support the MCA and work 
for its success. 

We also have a vibrant trade agenda in the Americas and I am 
hopeful we will soon be able to move forward on the Dominican Re- 
public-Central America Free Trade Agreement (DR-CAFTA), a 
good agreement with six vitally important friends and allies in our 
own hemisphere that will help us compete in today’s global econ- 
omy, particularly with Asia and China. 

Trade agreements alone do not solve the weaknesses in democ- 
racy we are seeing, but the DR-CAFTA agreement can be and will 
be a significant boost to democratic institutions and the rule of law. 
DR-CAFTA will also help to grow the economies of some of our 
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closest neighbors, which are in competition, as I mentioned earlier, 
with Asia for jobs. 

Also, I look forward to the second panel. I want to commend the 
work the International Republican Institute and National Demo- 
cratic Institute do for democracy-building in our hemisphere. 

Mr. Chairman and Mr. Menendez, as well as all my colleagues 
in the Subcommittee, I am looking forward to working with you to 
strengthen democracy in our own neighborhood, in our own hemi- 
sphere. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Burton. We are looking forward to working with you. You 
are going to be probably one of the most active people. Vice Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee, and I know you have already been very 
active. We will look forward to working with you. 

Before we go to Mr. Faleomavaega, we have the Attorney Gen- 
eral for Colombia, Mr. Camilo Osorio. We would like to say hello 
to you and thank you for being here, Mr. Attorney General. Thank 
you very much and we are looking forward to visiting with you 
when we come down to Bogota. Thank you for being here with us 
today. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have served as 
a Member of the International Relations Committee now for 17 
years. First I would like to offer my personal compliments and wel- 
come to my good friend. Secretary Noriega, for being here this 
afternoon and I certainly look forward to working with him. 

Mr. Chairman and Senior Ranking Member, I feel very encour- 
aged. In fact, I could not think of a better leader as Chairman of 
this Subcommittee than you, Mr. Chairman, and I don’t mean to 
do this to pat you on the back, because you are such a strong advo- 
cate of just about any issue that you take up and it is about time 
that Western Hemisphere has that kind of tenacity and real moxie, 
if you will. If you want to make an issue, you definitely will do it 
and I think this is going to be really good for the hemisphere. 

The reason for my 

Mr. Menendez. Will the gentleman yield for one moment? 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Absolutely. 

Mr. Menendez. You mean you couldn’t think of any better Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I stand corrected, Mr. Chairman. I appre- 
ciate Bob’s comment, but what I wanted to say, Mr. Chairman is 
17 years ago when I first came on this Committee, Africa, Western 
Hemisphere and Asia-Pacific were not even on the map. 

The whole mentality here in Washington was on the Middle East 
and Europe. Nobody wanted to talk about Western Hemisphere 
issues. It was always a half-hearted, part-time issue to say, “Well 
I guess we have got to discuss it.” I mean that was the attitude 
and I say this because I have been a Member of this Subcommittee 
and not denigrating any of our former Chairmans of this Sub- 
committee, but just simply saying that this is just how the whole 
system has been going on for all these years. 

I cannot say enough to thank the President’s recent statements 
about democracy and freedom. In the years that I have served as 
a Member, this is the first President that I have ever heard who 
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is very serious about his proclamations, about democracy, about 
abuses, about human rights, about the need for the world, not just 
certain regions and certain countries, but really seeing the world 
in a sense that we need to live as a free people, no matter where 
you come from. 

I note with interest my personal tremendous interest that I have 
taken in being a Member of this Subcommittee, Mr. Chairman. 

Our relationship with Mexico, in my humble opinion, has got to 
be on top of the list, if we are ever going to do something that I 
think will take place or fall in proper perspective, when dealing 
with the rest of Latin America. 

Is it any wonder that China now is going to proceed with con- 
ducting a multi-billion dollar contract in oil and energy? The West- 
ern Hemisphere has these resources. We are constantly depending 
on the Middle East for oil and other energy resources, not realizing 
that Latin America has just as many resources, if we worked it 
properly with these countries. 

The situation that we now have also, Mr. Chairman, the plight 
of the indigenous Indians and the inhabitants throughout Latin 
America, I am very, very serious about the concerns of the needs 
of the indigenous inhabitants of these countries. We have these in- 
digenous Indians living there and I think it goes without saying 
that there is very serious economic, social and political problems af- 
fecting the needs of some 90 million of these indigenous people that 
live in Latin America. We need to proceed to look into that very 
closely. 

All of that said, Mr. Chairman, again I welcome our witnesses 
and look forward to hearing from them and I look forward to work- 
ing with you and our Ranking Member in the coming months and 
in the next 2 years of this Congress. Thank you. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you Mr. Faleomavaega. I just want to tell 
you that we are still concerned about the dialysis machines that we 
have to get for the South Pacific and we are going to continue to 
fight that fight. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you. 

Mr. Burton. Mr. McCaul, do you have any comments? 

Mr. McCaul. No comments. 

Mr. Burton. Welcome. We look forward to working with you. I 
know you are one of our new Members. We are looking forward to 
getting to know you and maybe you can go with us on some of our 
codels. 

Mr. McCaul. Thank you. Chairman. 

Mr. Burton. My good buddy, Mr. Delahunt. 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and let me welcome 
you back to the Subcommittee. You will bring a strong voice and 
a clear voice. Welcome back. 

Just some observations. I don’t think we should delude ourselves 
into believing that democracy is not at risk in the hemisphere. 

There is rising inequality. Because of the past 15 years, that gap 
has been constantly increasing. There is rampant corruption in just 
about every nation in Latin America. Some obviously are in much 
better shape than others. 

I think it was the Ranking Member who indicated that a recent 
poll by the United Nations Development Program indicated that 
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more than half of Latin America would exchange democracy for an 
improved economy. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that your predecessor and Members of 
this Committee have been a significant voice in advocating the 
need to do something more, but it appears to me that very little 
has happened. 

We hear about the Millennium Challenge Account. I think there 
are three countries that qualify in Latin America for access to the 
Millennium Account. I believe, and I can stand corrected, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua and a third country who escapes me right now. 
Bolivia. 

There are many more countries in Latin America that are on the 
cusp. One only has to review the countries, particularly in the An- 
dean region, but let us not forget what happened in Argentina 
around 2 years ago, 3 years ago, when the middle class dis- 
appeared. 

It is absolutely essential that we increase and enhance, as best 
we can from this particular podium, from this venue, the need to 
address Latin America in a way that has never been addressed be- 
fore. 

I applaud my Ranking Member, Mr. Menendez. He secured pas- 
sage through the Committee last year for the social and economic 
development fund. We have to start to think large and his concept 
and his legislation is a step in that direction. 

I also appreciated, Mr. Chairman, your observation that we will 
travel and we will go there seeking to be a partner, not a big broth- 
er. 

I believe that has not been the case. I would hope in the future 
that despite what our preferences are, in terms of elections, as far 
as particular candidates are concerned, that we will exercise re- 
straint. 

That would be a new chapter in our relationships with Latin 
America. That has not been the case and I think it has been a mis- 
take and I think it has eroded the image of the United States in 
Latin America. 

I think that is a good beginning and I ask you, Mr. Chairman, 
to keep an open mind. Much of what I have heard today about Ven- 
ezuela I would suggest to you is not the full story and I look for- 
ward to traveling with you, with my friend, Mr. Meeks, and others 
that may come to that meeting in Venezuela. 

I think what we have seen is a deterioration in the relationship 
that if it continues for both countries will be bad and I think it is 
something that we should make a concerted effort in an attempt 
to redress and just maybe we can do it here in this Congress and 
with that, I yield back. 

Mr. Burton. Let me just say that I will look forward to going 
to Venezuela with you and we will meet with Mr. Chavez and his 
leaders in his government, and we will see if we can’t figure out 
some way to work with them. 

Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for 
calling this very important hearing and I commend my fellow New 
Jersey Congressman, Mr. Menendez, for the diligence that he has 
had as it relates to Latin America in general over the years and 
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look forward to continuing working with him and you. And I would 
also urge, as it has been indicated, that you do travel and if you 
do intend to, please let all of us know and those of us who can work 
it in, I am sure we may not be able to do it all the time, but we 
would certainly have some interest in traveling with you, to see 
firsthand. 

I will be very brief I think that we don’t have a bad policy in 
Latin America. I don’t think we have a policy and it is so important 
that we have a continent in our hemisphere so important to us, so 
much energy put in during the 1980s, even in the 1960s, Alliance 
for Progress, I mean you can go through these things. 

But today it seems like it is not a very strong program driven 
with overall goals. So I am hoping that perhaps in this session of 
Congress we could assist in recommending to the State Depart- 
ment how we could shape a policy toward Latin America. 

We certainly have not made funds available near adequate. We 
think the whole foreign affairs budget still is very paltry. I think 
we have gotten up to maybe over $20 billion and that is an all time 
high. Can’t even get a percentage point of what our foreign assist- 
ance would be. 

I am not talking about military. I mean that has no limits. I am 
talking about foreign development assistance, health, education, lit- 
eracy. Very, very low compared to our GDP. So I would hope that 
we could hear all sides. 

We have to have a more affirmative policy, if we are going to 
keep democracy flourishing in Latin America and I kind of agree 
that we need to try to work with Venezuela. It is an important 
country. 

New leadership has started. Universal literacy and education, 
which has never happened in Venezuela before and also have sev- 
eral thousand physicians that have come there from Cuba, I sup- 
pose, to start having primary health care. 

So there are a lot of bad things happening, from what I hear. 
However, evidently there are some things that are going on that 
is going to help the quality of life for the poorest people who are 
those that are forgotten in the barrios and flavaras over in Latin 
American in general. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Burton. We look forward to working with you as well, Mr. 
Payne. We have two votes on the Floor right now. We have about 
8 minutes left in the first vote. 

If you would like to make opening statements now or if you 
would rather wait until we come back, I will leave that up to you, 
but if you are going to make opening statements, we have to swear 
you in. Would you rather wait, Mr. Noriega? 

Mr. Noriega. I think we would rather wait. 

Mr. Burton. Rather wait? We will swear you in as soon as we 
get back. We will stand at the fall of the gavel. We will be back 
in about probably 15, 20 minutes. 

[Whereupon, at 2:20 p.m., the Subcommittee meeting was re- 
cessed.] 

Mr. Burton. We would like to reconvene the meeting and would 
the gentlemen who are going to be testifying, please rise and raise 
your right hand. 
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[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Burton. Secretary Noriega, we will start with you, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE ROGER F. NORIEGA, ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF STATE, BUREAU OF WESTERN HEMI- 
SPHERE AFFAIRS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Mr. Noriega. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the opportunity to get together and exchange views on the impor- 
tant challenges to democracy in the hemisphere. It is a very impor- 
tant, timely subject. 

President Bush has made it clear that he regards security and 
prosperity of this hemisphere of great importance to the United 
States. This hemisphere, of course, is our natural market. It rep- 
resents $14 trillion in GDP, 800 million market-savvy, market- 
friendly consumers. 

Our first and second top trading partners are in this hemisphere. 
Three of our top four foreign energy suppliers are in this hemi- 
sphere as well. 

More importantly, over the next decade. United States trade and 
investment in the region, not including with Canada, are projected 
to exceed that with either Europe or Japan. 

Given the threats to our national security and well being posed 
by economic instability, terrorism and organized crime, it is imper- 
ative that we work with our neighbors to defend our mutual inter- 
ests, to protect our common borders and advance our shared val- 
ues, not only here but around the world. 

Simply put, we must be able to count on one another in very im- 
portant ways. 

Mr. Chairman, some recent polls have suggested that the people 
of the Western Hemisphere have lost faith in democracy as an 
ideal. I believe that while these concerns are real, they need to be 
tempered by some historical context. 

We need to recognize, for example, that today the vast majority 
of Latin Americans and their Caribbean neighbors live under lead- 
ers of their own choosing. Free elections and peaceful transfers of 
power are the norm. 

Of course Fidel Castro continues to hold Cuba back, but the 
Cuban people are preparing to awaken from that 46-year night- 
mare. We want to be prepared to help them. 

Many of the old economic demons are gone. Inflation is largely 
tamed in most countries. Countries are increasingly open to foreign 
trade and investment. Economic setbacks still occur, but no longer 
do they inevitably lead to dramatic crises that affect the entire re- 
gion. Most of the region’s leaders recognize that democracy and the 
free market must be a part of any sustainable plan for develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, democracy in Latin America is a work in 
progress. To advance this work, this coming June a key multilat- 
eral event will take place in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, when the 
United States will host the OAS General Assembly for the first 
time in 30 years. 

That gathering will advance our agenda of delivering the benefits 
of democracy to ordinary citizens by making governments more ef- 
fective, more transparent and more accountable to their people. 
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There is little doubt that many individuals in this hemisphere 
are frustrated by the perceived inability of democracy to deliver 
benefits to all citizens in equal measure. 

The good news is that people today in the Western Hemisphere 
do not have to choose between democracy and prosperity. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is increasingly clear that democracy and prosperity 
go hand-in-hand and you can’t have one without the other. That is 
to say you can’t have prosperity without democracy. 

What the polls show is that Latin Americans don’t trust their 
governments and their institutions. That is because many of their 
formal democratic institutions are weak or overly politicized. Many 
political parties in the region are not doing their job very well. 
They are often bereft of new ideas, too often focused on patronage 
and too reliant on the skills of a single charismatic leader. Poverty 
and the inequality of income and wealth that characterize much of 
the region make it difficult for democracy to sink its roots. 

These challenges to democracy are daunting, but I am convinced 
that they will be overcome by strong, coherent and principled lead- 
ership, a willingness to make tough decisions in their countries, the 
forging of a national consensus and the urgent implementation of 
a reform agenda that is very important to open up their economies 
and to extend political power, as well as economic opportunity for 
people from all walks of life. 

The hemisphere’s democratic agenda cannot be advanced solely 
by high soaring rhetoric. It must be advanced by the hard work of 
government. 

The hemisphere’s most democratic leaders understand that and 
what is needed to make democracy work. They reach out to the op- 
position, civil society and marginalized groups. They are closing the 
gap between politicians and voters, by decentralizing power and 
revenue collection. 

Responsible leaders are spearheading legal and constitutional re- 
forms that foster apolitical and effective judiciaries. They also un- 
derstand the path to prosperity is built upon affording individuals 
a chance to pull their own weight, create personal wealth and to 
contribute to the greater good. 

Our assistance programs are also lending a hand in a critical 
way, but our assistance in and of itself cannot guarantee the deep- 
ening of the hemisphere’s democratic roots, if these leaders do not 
do their part. 

There is simply no substitute for strong local leadership willing 
to make tough decisions and to embrace all elements of civil soci- 
ety, to forge a consensus for governing through stronger institu- 
tions, with the conscious aim of extending political power and shar- 
ing economic opportunity. It cannot be an afterthought. 

Democracy faces challenges today, but we continue to work with 
leaders from across the political spectrum, in a respectful and mu- 
tually beneficial way, to strengthen their democratic institutions, 
build stronger economies and promote more equitable and just soci- 
eties. 

Our neighbors know us to be very good partners. We do more 
than respect each other’s sovereignty. We work together to defend 
it by promoting democratic ideals and by fighting terrorism, drugs 
and corruption. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to address one other point that has be- 
come somewhat part of the conventional wisdom that the United 
States is somehow ignoring the Western Hemisphere. 

Indeed, in the not too distant past, our active engagement was 
denounced by some as meddling. So I have accepted the fact that 
there are those who are going to find fault with the United States 
no matter what we do. 

But I think that what people have to understand is that the 
world has changed dramatically in the past two decades in the 
U.S.’s policy and its approach to the region has changed with it. 

History and experience have shown everyone how nations can 
best expand opportunity and secure better lives for their citizens. 
Open economies and political systems, outward looking trade re- 
gimes and respect for human freedom are the indisputable require- 
ments of a 21st century state. 

We hardly have to impose that sound model on anyone who 
wants the very best for his or her people. So those who would in- 
veigh against United States paternalism or meddling in the West- 
ern Hemisphere have lost that essential talking point and for those 
countries seeking to follow the responsible path, we are committed 
to helping them actively and robustly and we have demonstrated 
that. 

If not, then frankly no amount of assistance or moral support or 
engagement is going to keep them from failing. So the decision and 
the requirements are imposed on them and they need to do their 
part and pull their weight. 

This is the basis of President Bush’s Millennium Challenge Ac- 
count, his historic new assistance program that rewards countries 
for making the tough decisions to help themselves. 

But let us recognize again that no amount of external aid will 
substitute for governments making the tough decisions to open up 
their economies, to make themselves more attractive to outside in- 
vestment, to make them more competitive in the global economy 
and to extend those basic services and opportunity in an equitable 
way. 

To their immense credit, most of the leaders in the region recog- 
nize these obligations and are working hard to fulfill them and as 
they do so, they have found the Bush Administration to be a cre- 
ative partner, reinforcing the democratic forces of reform. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to testify, Mr. Chair- 
man and I look forward to answering your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Noriega follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Roger F. Noriega, Assistant Sec- 
retary OF State, Bureau of Western Hemisphere Affairs, U.S. Department 

OF State 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

It has been fashionable of late to cite recent polls that suggest the people of the 
Western Hemisphere have lost faith in democracy as an ideal. I believe that while 
the concerns are real, they need to be tempered by historical context. 

The struggle for democracy in the region that characterized the 1980s is thank- 
fully now a mutual effort to deliver the benefits of freedom to every individual in 
every country. The vast majority of Latin Americans and their Caribbean neighbors 
live under leaders of their own choosing. Today, free elections and peaceful transfers 
of power are the norm and former adversaries compete not on the battlefield, but 
in the democratic arena of electoral politics. 
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Political progress in the region has gone hand in hand with economic reform. 
Many of the old demons are gone: inflation is largely tamed; countries are increas- 
ingly open to foreign trade and investment; economic setbacks still occur, but no 
longer do they lead inevitably to crises affecting the entire Hemisphere. 

Most of the region’s leaders recognize that democracy and the free market must 
be part of any sustainable plan for development. The paradigm that has been so 
successful in guiding the expansion of freedom and economic growth to Latin Amer- 
ica over the past twenty years remains firmly in place. Indeed, most recently elected 
leaders, even those characterized by some as “populist,” are in fact governing their 
nations responsibly within that framework. 

In fact, during this coming June, a key multilateral event will take place in Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, when the United States will host the OAS General Assembly 
for the first time in 30 years. That gathering will advance our agenda of delivering 
the benefits of democracy to ordinary citizens by making governments more effec- 
tive, transparent, and accountable. 

There is little doubt, however, that many individuals in the hemisphere are frus- 
trated by the perceived inability of democracies to deliver benefits to all citizens in 
equal measure. Some, in their frustration, are turning in increasing numbers to 
politicians who promise populist solutions to the region’s persistent problems or else 
entertain thoughts of a return to authoritariansim. 

That is to say, we continue to confront challenges in the workings of democracy 
in the region. 

What the polls show is that Latin Americans by and large don’t trust their gov- 
ernments and their institutions. The survey numbers suggest that overwhelming 
majorities in virtually all countries of the region have “little” or “no” confidence in 
their executive, judiciary, legislature, political parties, armed forces or police. 

I believe this can be attributed to the fact that, in many cases, political elites in 
the region often are perceived to exhibit an aloofness from the people they are sup- 
posed to represent and serve. That gulf is often reinforced by legal immunity grant- 
ed legislators and the de facto impunity afforded many other governmental and po- 
litical actors. 

That resultant mutual mistrust between voters and the government encourages 
corruption, as citizens resort to one of the few ways available to persuade govern- 
ment officials to actually work on their behalf — pay them directly. 

Many formal democratic institutions in Latin America are weak and overly politi- 
cized. In some countries there is not one single body — not a Supreme Court, not an 
Electoral Commission, not a Regulatory Board — that can be relied upon to routinely 
make impartial, apolitical decisions in accordance with the law. 

Many political parties in the region are not doing their job well — they are often 
bereft of new ideas, too focused on patronage, and too dependent on the skills of 
one charismatic leader. 

That spoils mentality is too often reinforced by electoral systems which favor leg- 
islative candidacy via party slate and over-represent rural areas — politicians owe 
too much allegiance to the party structure and not enough to constituents; en- 
trenched anti-reform opponents are granted too large a voice in policymaking. 

Poverty and the inequality of income and wealth which characterize much of the 
region make it difficult for democracy to thrive. Under-funded states lack the re- 
sources to apply the rules of the game fairly — even if leaders have the political will 
to try. 

That unfairness is sharpened by some governments’ tendency to overlook minority 
rights — the rights of indigenous peoples, ethnic minorities, women, children, and the 
disabled. 

High crime levels, present in many nations of the hemisphere, dampen voters’ en- 
thusiasm for democratic rule. 

These challenges to democracy are daunting — but I am convinced they can be 
overcome by strong leadership, a willingness to make tough decisions, the forging 
of a national consensus, and the active implementation of a reform agenda. 

The Hemisphere’s democratic agenda cannot be advanced solely by the poetry of 
verbal commitment to its principles, it must be advanced by the daily toil of govern- 
ments. 

Sustainable economic growth and political stability are only possible if govern- 
ments consciously extend political power and economic opportunity to everyone, es- 
pecially the poor. 

Taken together — trust, transparency, effectiveness, inclusiveness, public safety, 
political consensus on the need to have decision-making framed by the national wel- 
fare, and cooperative civil-military relations — are what enable vibrant democracies 
to withstand political and economic shocks to the system. 

They are the cornerstones of viable states. 
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The Hemisphere’s most successful democratic leaders understand what is needed 
to make democracy work. 

They reach out to the opposition, civil society, and minority ^oups. Dialogue 
builds trust, and trust is the key element in encouraging real political participation 
and keeping the political pot from boiling over. 

They understand that public relations matter. Citizens need to know when their 
government is effective — when new schools are inaugurated or inoculation programs 
are undertaken. 

Good leaders recognize the importance of working with and cultivating responsible 
media. 

Good governments in the region are vigorously prosecuting corruption cases and 
institutionalizing procedures that promote public transparency — including electronic 
procurement, freedom of information legislation, and the establishment of ombuds- 
man offices to monitor allegations of corruption. 

Successful leaders are promoting legal or constitutional reforms that better link 
elected officials to their constituents. Politicians will never behave if they cannot 
easily be held accountable by the voters from a defined district or are officially 
shielded from prosecution. 

Successful democracies are closing the gap between politicians and voters by de- 
centralizing political power and revenue collection — granting municipal governments 
both real responsibility and revenue can tamp down corruption and give people a 
greater sense of direct participation in the political system. 

Responsible leaders are spearheading legal or constitutional reforms that foster 
impartial, professional, and apolitical judiciaries. Some countries in the region have 
enjoyed great success in judicial reform by streamlining civil code procedures; intro- 
ducing computerized case tracking systems; staggering the appointment of Supreme 
Court justices; and naming judicial councils that oversee hiring, firing, and dis- 
ciplining judicial employees. 

Successful leaders understand the link between democracy and individual eco- 
nomic opportunity. The path to prosperity is built upon affording individuals the 
chance to pull their own weight and create personal wealth — by reducing the red 
tape of business registration, encouraging the broader provision of bank credit, har- 
nessing remittances for productive purposes, providing wider access to education, 
and accelerating property titling. 

Good governments must have good police forces. Not only is public safety a crucial 
function of government, but police officers are often the most visible personification 
for most citizens of the power of any administration — so they must act with effi- 
ciency and respect. 

Successful leaders in the region also value multilateral engagement as a tool to 
shore up the Hemisphere’s democratic institutions. The work of the Bolivia Donor 
Support Group, OAS election observation in Venezuela, and regional contributions 
to MINUSTAH in Haiti are but three recent examples of how multilateral engage- 
ment can help speed the progress of democracy. 

Our assistance programs are also lending a hand. We are providing democracy 
building support in the Hemisphere ranging from legal code reform and judicial 
training to anti-corruption projects and conflict resolution. 

But our assistance, in and of itself, cannot guarantee the deepening of the Hemi- 
sphere’s democratic roots. 

There is simply no substitute for strong local leadership willing to make tough 
decisions and embrace civil society as a key contributor to policy debates. 

We support the Mesa administration in Bolivia. But it is the Bolivian people and 
Bolivian democratic institutions who must reach a consensus on how to exploit the 
country’s vast natural gas resources in a way that best supports the common good; 
on how to include the aspirations of indigenous people within the country’s demo- 
cratic framework; and on how to address regional calls for autonomy. 

We support the presidency of Enrique Bolahos in Nicaragua and are pleased that 
his government has made significant efforts to combat corruption — to the point that 
Nicaragua and the Millennium Challenge Corporation may conclude a compact in 
the near future. Challenges remain, especially the dramatic politicization of that 
country’s judiciary and the damage done to both the presidency and the National 
Assembly by the tug of war between two political caudillos (strongmen) — one of 
whom remains enamored with the obsolete politics of the 1940s and another with 
a bankrupt leftist ideology from the 1970s. 

In Cuba, the President’s message to democratic reformers facing repression, pris- 
on, or exile is clear: “When you stand for your liberty, we will stand with you.” We 
are implementing the recommendations of the President’s Commission for Assist- 
ance to a Free Cuba designed to hasten a democratic transition, and the regime is 
being pressured as never before. We will continue to prepare to support a rapid. 
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peaceful transition to democracy. And, we will assist Cuba’s democratic opposition 
and civil society as it seeks to organize itself for the coming transition. 

Supporting Haiti’s slow ascent from a decade as a predatory state is an enormous 
challenge, but we are determined to stay the course as long as the Haitians them- 
selves remain engaged in fashioning the truly democratic government they so de- 
serve. 

In Ecuador, we have been vocal in our support for constitutional democracy and 
its institutions. We have good relations with the Gutierrez administration, on issues 
from the environment to fighting global terror, and laying the groundwork towards 
an ETA. But it is the Ecuadorians who must work to strengthen and safeguard their 
fragile democracy against political self-interest that threatens to weaken and frac- 
ture it and paralyze any attempt at much needed reforms. 

In Peru, we were enormously encouraged that, during last New Year’s Eve upris- 
ing, citizens from all political stripes stood firm and rejected any place for violence 
in the country’s political discourse. That is the kind of political maturity that will 
be needed as they tackle poverty, elections in 2006, and fight off the encroachment 
of narcotraffickers in the nation’s economy and political institutions. 

Venezuela, frankly, does not present a promising picture. We have no quarrel 
with the Venezuelan people, but despite the United States’ efforts to establish a nor- 
mal working relationship with his government, Hugo Chavez continues to define 
himself in opposition to us. 

President Chavez claims his mandate is to help the poor and end discrimination 
and inequality in Venezuela. As to why he thinks that necessitates an adversarial 
relationship with the United States, we can only speculate. 

The United States works with leaders from across the political spectrum in a re- 
spectful and mutually beneficial way to strengthen our democratic institutions, 
build stronger economies, and promote more equitable and just societies. Our neigh- 
bors know that we are good partners in fighting poverty and defending democracy. 
We do more than respect each others sovereignty: we work together to defend it by 
promoting democratic ideals and by fighting terrorism, drugs and corruption. 

But President Chavez has chosen a different course, and he has a six-year track 
record that tells us a thing or two about him. His efforts to concentrate power at 
home, his suspect relationship with destabilizing forces in the region, and his plans 
for arms purchases are causes of major concern. 

Our policy is very clear: We want to strengthen our ties to the Venezuelan people. 
We will support democratic elements in Venezuela so they can fill the political space 
to which they are entitled. We want to maintain economic relations on a positive 
footing. And we want Venezuela to pull its weight to protect regional security 
against drug and terrorist groups. 

We also want Venezuela’s neighbors and others in the region to understand the 
stakes involved and the implications of President Chavez’s professed desire to 
spread his “Bolivarian” revolution. 

Many of them are fragile states without the oil wealth of Venezuela to paper over 
their problems. They are striving hard to strengthen their democratic institutions 
and promote economic prosperity for all. 

Should the United States and Venezuela’s neighbors ignore President Chavez’s 
questionable affinity for democratic principles we could soon wind up with a poorer, 
less free, and hopeless Venezuela that seeks to export its failed model to other coun- 
tries in the region. 

Mr. Chairman, before concluding, I want to address one other point that has 
somehow become part of the conventional wisdom: that the United States is “ignor- 
ing” the Western Hemisphere. 

I think that what people have to understand is that the world has changed dra- 
matically in the past two decades, and U.S. policy has changed with it. 

During the Cold War, strategic considerations dominated our policy and U.S. -So- 
viet tensions turned the region into a giant chessboard whereby forestalling the 
creep of totalitarianism necessarily trumped all other considerations. That approach 
was not always appreciated. In those days, we were not accused of ipioring the 
hemisphere, but were accused of being too heavy-handed, further enforcing the his- 
toric perception of a “paternalistic” United States approach to the region. 

Today, that has changed. 

History has proven to be a most reliable guide as to how nations can best expand 
prosperity and better lives for their citizens. Open economies and political systems, 
outward looking trade regimes, and respect for human rights are the indisputable 
requirements for a 21st century nation-state. 

So those who would inveigh against U.S. “paternalism” in the Western Hemi- 
sphere have lost their essential talking point, because we seek to impose this model 
on no one. But for those countries seeking to follow this path, we are committed 
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to helping. If not, then no amount of assistance or moral support can stop them from 
failing. 

This is the basis of President Bush’s Millennium Challenge Account, his historic 
new assistance program that rewards countries making the tough decisions to help 
themselves. 

To be eligible for MCA funds — amounting to $1.5 billion for fiscal year 2005 — na- 
tions must govern justly, uphold the rule of law, fight corruption, open their mar- 
kets, remove barriers to entrepreneurship, and invest in their people. 

Three countries from our own hemisphere were among the first 16 to be declared 
eligible for MCA assistance: Bolivia, Honduras, and Nicaragua. Two additional 
countries were recently selected as “MCA threshold countries” for FY05 — Guyana 
and Paraguay. These countries will receive assistance aimed at helping them 
achieve full eligibility. 

By placing a premium on good governance and effective social investment, the 
MCA approach should help countries attract investment, compete for trade opportu- 
nities, and maximize the benefits of economic assistance funds. 

But let us recognize, again, that no amount of external aid will substitute for gov- 
ernments making the tough decisions for themselves to open up their economies, to 
make their governments more effective and accountable, to make themselves more 
competitive in a global economy, and to extend the most basic services and opportu- 
nities equitably. 

To their immense credit, most of the leaders of this region recognize these obliga- 
tions and are working hard to fulfill them. And as they do so, they have found in 
the Bush Administration a creative partner, reinforcing the forces of reform. 

The good news is that this Hemisphere has many leaders with ambitious social 
agendas who are adopting sound economic policies and seeking mutually beneficial 
relations with their neighbors, including the United States. There is a solid con- 
sensus in favor of representative democracy and respect for human rights in this 
Hemisphere. 

To conclude, this administration believes strongly that hemispheric progress re- 
quires continued American engagement in trade, in security, in support for democ- 
racy, and across the board we are deeply involved in expanding peace, prosperity, 
and freedom in this hemisphere. Democracy is indeed an essential element of our 
foreign policy agenda. 

Thank you very much and I look forward to answering any questions you may 
have. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you. 

Mr. Franco, if we could keep your statement fairly concise, we 
would appreciate it, because we want to get to the questions. 

Mr. Franco. Absolutely. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE ADOLFO A. FRANCO, ASSIST- 
ANT ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU FOR LATIN AMERICA AND 

THE CARIBBEAN, UNITED STATES AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Franco. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to ap- 
pear before the Committee and you, Mr. Menendez, and the other 
Members of this Committee to discuss how USAID and the Bureau 
for Latin America and the Caribbean, specifically, is implementing 
the President’s vision for the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Chairman, I have submitted a complete statement for the 
record and with your permission, I will summarize my statement 
here. 

Mr. Chairman, the essence of President Bush’s policy for the 
Latin America and Caribbean region is that long-term economic 
growth and political stability are only possible if governments ex- 
tend political power and economic opportunity to all their citizens, 
especially the very poor. 

Secretary Noriega has testified this will be a theme that will be 
reiterated by our President at the Fort Lauderdale summit and has 
already been doing so in previous summits with hemispheric lead- 
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ers, to stand up to the plate on the right policies that can deliver 
for every single citizen of the hemisphere. 

The United States continues to promote prosperity for the region 
hy promoting an agenda that supports a peaceful and democratic 
hemisphere, through support for strengthening the democratic in- 
stitutions and liberalizing government policies that will entice and 
induce investment, both from abroad and internally. 

Administrator Natsios and USAID remain committed to the con- 
solidation of democracy and the improvement of regional political 
stability, the advancement of marketplace development and in- 
creased human well-being for the fulfillment of the human poten- 
tial for every hemispheric citizen. 

The good news, Mr. Chairman, for the region is that with the ex- 
ception of Haiti, 2004 has seen a healthy turnaround in the re- 
gion’s economy, which averaged a healthy 5.5 percent growth. 

In addition, of all United States exports, 40 percent were sold to 
the Latin America and Caribbean region and the United States 
continues to be the largest buyer of the exports of the Latin Amer- 
ica and Caribbean region. 

However, as noted by Mr. Menendez and others, there is a huge 
income disparity in the region, compared to the rest of the world 
and the challenge is for us to bridge that disparity, to narrow it 
and to make Latin America more competitive with other developing 
countries of the region so their economies will continue to grow and 
income streams can be increased, especially for the very poor. 

Mr. Chairman, briefly I would like to highlight some key areas 
that are of special concern to us and to the Committee as well. 

First, corruption is leading to a crisis in democracy in the region. 
That is indisputably the case. Simply stated, corruption is a real 
threat to economic development and the growth and the strength- 
ening and consolidation of democratic institutions. 

Therefore, good governance programs and institution building, 
which is support for democratic governance, will remain a priority 
for the Bush Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, despite bold efforts by Colombia, Bolivia and Peru 
to combat narco-trafficking, the continuing lack of state presence 
and functioning public institutions in some areas have allowed ille- 
gal narcotics production and armed terrorist organizations to flour- 
ish. 

This remains a pivotal concern of USAID and what our alter- 
native development programs are premised to address. 

On the environmental front, global demand for forest products 
has led to an increase in illegal and destructive logging, which re- 
mains one of the key threats to the world’s largest remaining for- 
ests. 

Inequalities and access to quality health services also present 
major obstacles to achieving overall economic and social develop- 
ment in Latin America, which has the second highest prevalence 
rates of HIV in the world. 

To address these challenges, USAID will continue to focus on 
four strategic programmatic areas: First, democracy and govern- 
ance; second, economic prosperity and security; third, counter- 
narcotics efforts; lastly, social and environment programs. 
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In addition, USAID is implementing a number of President 
Bush’s initiatives, from the President’s emergency plan for 
HIV/AIDS to the Center for Excellence in Teacher Training to an 
Amazon Basin Initiative and for a Water for the Poor program. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will just briefly tell you what the priority 
programs I have outlined will do. As stated previously, legal and 
judicial reforms and good governance remain the largest priority 
for USAID in the region. 

Corruption remains as the chief — and I need to underscore this — 
the chief obstacle to economic development and to the consolidation 
of effective good governance and democracy. 

Therefore, USAID supported criminal justice reforms and judicial 
and legal reform, guaranteeing access to courts more open and 
participatory processes, faster resolution of cases and increased cit- 
izen competence in their own institutions will remain a priority. 
We will redouble our efforts in 2006 to continue these programs. 

In addition, the United States will continue to help the region to 
enact legal policy and regulatory reforms that promote trade liber- 
alization, hemispheric market integration and improve competitive- 
ness. 

USAID has already provided critical assistance and public out- 
reach programs in Central America and the Dominican Republic 
during the negotiations of the United States’ Central American 
Free Trade Agreement (CAFTA), which was signed by five coun- 
tries in 2005 and, as you know, recently ratified by Honduras. 

CAFTA implementation will continue to be a priority, a major 
priority in 2006, along with increased efforts to negotiate other free 
trade agreements in the region, particularly the Andean and South 
American region. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, counternarcotics leads to violence, 
crime and corruption and weakens governments, especially in the 
Andean region. 

To address this threat, the Andean counternarcotics initiative’s 
goals are to disrupt the production of elicit drugs, second, strength- 
en law enforcement and thirdly, where we come in at USAID, de- 
velop licit income alternatives to illegal drug production. 

Since its inception in 2003, our efforts to assist the Andean Gov- 
ernments and the Andean societies has expanded state presence, 
strengthened democracy in the region, created licit income streams 
and improved social conditions and provided assistance to the only 
internally displaced people in the hemisphere. 

Mr. Chairman, USAID assistance in the health sector has also 
served to lower the current rates for tuberculosis, expand vaccina- 
tion coverage throughout the region, reduce major childhood ill- 
nesses and deaths and lower maternal mortality rates. 

This has been developed through cost effective methods of com- 
batting malaria and other contagious diseases. That is the good 
news on the health front. 

The other challenges on the health front remain a mounting 
problem with HIV/AIDS. As the President has articulated, two of 
the countries of the region are eligible for his emergency plans for 
AIDS relief. Guyana and Haiti received substantial HIV/AIDS 
funding, as well as other programs that serve 10 countries in the 
region. 
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U.S. education and training programs are also continuing to de- 
velop innovative and effective delivery models that offer the prom- 
ise of improving the lives and futures of millions of children and 
young adults and also preparing them for a changing marketplace 
so they can become competitive as we move to a hemispheric wide 
trade agreement. 

Our programs support the monitoring of student performance, in- 
formation services to ministries of health and special training for 
young adults so they can compete in a new workforce. This is a pri- 
ority for the President. He will reiterate them at the November 
summit in Buenos Aires. 

Lastly, USAID implements a wide array of environmental pro- 
grams and supports Presidential initiatives to conserve the region’s 
natural resource base and biodiversity and seeks to reduce environ- 
mental hazards that increase the management of and access to 
clean water, which is a major concern for the President. 

So a major strategy is being developed this year to expand our 
efforts on the biodiversity front and clean water for the Amazon 
and South American region. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the programs I have mentioned to 
you offer an insight into our steep development challenges that the 
countries of our own hemisphere face. 

I remain optimistic that with the leadership and vision of the 
President, Secretary Rice and Administrator Natsios, we are set- 
ting a new standard for governments that will instill a deserved 
sense of security, opportunity and prosperity for all Latin Ameri- 
cans and Caribbeans. 

I would be pleased to answer any questions, Mr. Chairman, that 
you and the other distinguished Members of this Committee might 
have for me. Thank you 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Franco follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Adolfo A. Franco, Assistant Adminis- 
trator, Bureau for Latin America and the Caribbean, United States Agen- 
cy FOR International Development 

Mr. Burton, it is a pleasure to congratulate and welcome you as the new Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Western Hemisphere. We at USAID, and especially the 
Bureau for Latin America and Caribbean Affairs, look forward to working with you 
closely in your new capacity, and with all the Subcommittee Members, on the nu- 
merous issues relating to this critical region. On November 18, 2004, I appeared be- 
fore then Chairman Ballenger and Members of the Subcommittee to address, “Aid 
to Colombia — The European Role Against Narco-Terrorism.” I took the opportunity 
to discuss how the United States Agency for International Development (USAID) 
was contributing to overall U.S. government efforts to promote peace and democracy 
in Colombia, and to decrease the flow of drugs into the United States. We did so 
to assist the implementation of President Bush’s vision for a secure and prosperous 
Western Hemisphere. The essence of the President’s policy was and is that real, 
long term economic growth, political stability, and consolidation of democracy are 
inextricably linked — and only possible — if governments consciously extend political 
power and economic opportunities to everyone, especially the very poor. In her Janu- 
ary 18, 2005 confirmation hearing before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice stated that the Western Hemisphere is “ex- 
tremely critical” to the United States, “. . . With our close neighbors in Latin 
America we are working to realize the vision of a fully democratic hemisphere 
bound by common values and free trade . . .” 

Today I would like to update you on the state of democracy in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, cite a few instances of how USAID’s Bureau for Latin America and the Car- 
ibbean (LAC) is contributing to the consolidation of democracy in the region, and 
identify areas of growing concerns that, unless addressed now, will undermine 
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democratic gains in the region in the coming years. Finally, I would like to brief 
you on opportunities for further targeted USAID assistance in the LAC region. 

Synopsis 

USAID has been supporting democratic reforms in LAC since the mid-1980s, and 
has achieved some notable successes over this period, especially in recent years. 
However, worrisome trends such as the recent developments in Venezuela, Para- 
guay and Nicaragua, increased crime, corruption, weak public institutions, and eco- 
nomic polarization threaten to undermine this progress. Moreover, as a region, 
Latin America is second only to Africa in low growth of income, and ranks first in 
the world in terms of income disparity. These developments are causing the citizens 
of the LAC region to lose confidence in the democratic system and question the abil- 
ity of free markets to provide rising standards for all. These trends, coupled with 
the lessons of September 11, 2001, make it imperative that the region’s development 
agenda continues to focus on strengthening democracy and the rule of law in order 
to expand rule-based trade integration, and ensure against back-pedaling from solid 
democratic gains. Strengthening democracy will also be a prerequisite for assuring 
that the benefits of increased trade and investment will be shared among all sectors 
of society in Latin America and the Caribbean, where persistent income inequality 
presents a growing problem for democratic institutions. 

Milestone Achievements 

Since 1984 when USAID began programs to assist El Salvador to improve the 
courts and democratic governance, to the present, extraordinary progress has been 
made by LAC countries. Today, democratic governance has come to be recognized 
as the norm, largely in response to citizens’ growing consciousness of their rights 
and power. Democratic practices are becoming increasingly consolidated, and soci- 
eties have shifted from authoritarian regimes to democratic forms of government. 
Civilian, rather than military, governments are now in place in all countries of the 
hemisphere except Cuba. Several generations of free and fair elections have tran- 
spired in many countries of the region. 

The push for decentralization and devolution of power to local governments con- 
tinues to expand citizen participation and decision-making at the community level. 
In addition to increasing citizen participation, USAID is helping civil society organi- 
zations (non-profits, business organizations, churches, civic associations, and others) 
play a significant role in monitoring government actions, advocating policy change, 
and in providing quality services to the communities in which they work. The trends 
in LAC over the past two decades clearly indicate a deepening of democratic values 
as democracy becomes the expectation of citizens and, in a globalizing world, the 
expectation of the marketplace. 

Hand-in-hand with the strengthening of democracy in the region, violations of 
human rights have greatly diminished, and governments are taking actions to pro- 
mote peace and reconciliation. Along with the increasing respect for human rights, 
governments are beginning to respect and advocate for the rule of law. Moderniza- 
tion of the justice systems continues in the region and in particular, the transition 
to oral adversarial trials and a consolidation of the independence of the judiciary. 
By the end of the last decade, largely as a result of U.S. government leadership, 
the fight against corruption was widely recognized as a critical development issue 
in the region. 

Since the 1980s, USAID has trained thousands of judges, prosecutors, litigators, 
law professors, and community activists to ensure success of the transition to mod- 
ern judicial systems. These efforts have improved the lives of ordinary citizens in 
the region by increasing access to justice and expanding legitimate state services to 
remote and under-serviced areas. Moreover, a more effective judicial system serves 
U.S. interests by combating organized crime, narcotics trafficking, money laun- 
dering, human trafficking, and alien smuggling, thus making these countries less 
susceptible to infiltration by terrorists. 

A few examples: 

• In Guatemala, USAID support for a new, oral, and adversarial Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code has reduced case processing time from two years to ten months 
on average per case. Sixteen new “Justice Centers” provide access to a wide 
variety of services, from arbitration to police protection. A new USAID-as- 
sisted public defense institute provided effective access to justice, human 
rights assistance, and procedural due process, in twenty-three languages, for 
over 20,000 Guatemalans in 2004. This institute now has national outreach. 

• USAID-assisted mediation centers in Guatemala provide access for the poor 
to swift, more effective justice: Mediators resolve 73 percent of all cases 
brought to their attention — whether they are civil, commercial, family, or 
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criminal — within one month. Translators are available to help families of both 
the accused and victims who speak any of Guatemala’s languages other than 
Spanish. With USAID’s help, new Victim Assistance Offices now operate in 
all of Guatemala’s administrative departments. 

• Based in part on the Guatemala model, USAID has helped El Salvador estab- 
lish alternative dispute resolution through seventeen community mediation 
centers. These centers addressed over 2,700 complaints in 2003-2004. 

• Changes to the Criminal Procedure Code that USAID helped promote in Gua- 
temala have since led to similar changes in 11 other countries — Bolivia, Hon- 
duras, El Salvador, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Nicaragua, Venezuela, Costa 
Rica, Peru, and Chile. In Bolivia, for example, with three years of experience 
under its new Code and with USAID help, average trial length was reduced 
from seven years to 18 months; the cost of trials has decreased from an aver- 
age of $2,400 to $400; and citizen confidence in the integrity of criminal proc- 
esses has improved. 

• In Colombia, as in Guatemala, USAID has funded the construction of 37 “Jus- 
tice and Peace Houses,” and anticipates bringing the total to 40 by the end 
of 2005. This has given new access to justice for 2.4 million Colombians. The 
centers offer: 

— conciliation services; 

— access to community police and public defenders; 

— family law services; 

— family violence response services; 

— neighborhood dispute resolution; 

— human rights ombudsman services; 

— other legal assistance as needed in the local community; 

USAID training programs for justice sector workers are assuring continued 
progress and sustainability of these centers. Also, with USAID help 4,400 persons 
have received assistance from the human rights protection program. 

• In Paraguay, USAID technical assistance on investigative reporting, has im- 
proved the media’s ability and effectiveness to expose public sector corruption 
and inform citizens. The number of articles on corruption in the four national 
newspapers has increased by 226% since 2001. Civic oversight has increased 
with citizens reporting corruption cases. After initial reporting, the press has 
continued tracking these cases with the Prosecutor’s Office and through the 
courts to ensure ongoing public scrutiny. 

• In Mexico, USAID assistance helped launch in 2003, its new Freedom of In- 
formation legislation, modeled in part after similar U.S. legislation. USAID 
is currently working with the new Federal Institute on Access to Information 
to implement the law. The Commissioners recognize the milestone that the 
law represents for Mexico’s democracy and a new culture of transparent gov- 
ernment. 

For the first time in Mexican history, citizens are now able to submit petitions 
to the government to request access to public documents. In 2004, using USAID 
technical assistance. President Vicente Fox presented a comprehensive legislative 
reform package to transform the Mexican criminal justice system. 

• Across the LAC region, USAID has worked successfully with countries includ- 
ing Honduras, El Salvador, Guyana, the Dominican Republic, Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor, and Peru, to develop modern electoral systems fully capable of conducting 
free and fair elections without external assistance. 

• Through its Rule of Law programs, USAID has helped: 

— train and professionalize justice sector personnel; 

— promote and protect human rights; 

— improve administration of justice; 

— create public defense capacity; 

— expand access to justice; and 

— reform legal frameworks. 

• In large part, due to sustained USAID assistance to the Inter-American Insti- 
tute for Human Rights, national human rights ombudsmen are now the norm 
across the region. 
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• Members of supreme courts as well as attorney generals now monitor their 
own productivity and quality of performance. This resulted in part from 
USAID support for a Justice Studies Center of the Americas. 

• USAID has played a lead role in furthering anti-corruption/transparency ini- 
tiatives, including working with other donors and governments to create over- 
sight mechanisms, national plans and other methods to combat corruption. 

• USAID has worked with national governments, municipalities, and regional 
associations of municipalities to promote good governance practices based on 
transparency, accountability, and citizen participation. 

• Importantly, USAID has worked with civil society organizations across LAC 
countries to increase the capacity of citizen organizations to hold elected offi- 
cials accountable and lobby for improvements. 

Evolution in LAC Democracy Programming, Regional Trends, and Emerging Chal- 
lenges 

USAID’s democracy programs provide continuing assistance to 16 countries in- 
cluding Cuba. While much remains to be done, USAID programs have stayed the 
course to promote much needed sector reforms dating back to the 1980s. More re- 
cently, USAID democracy programs were fine-tuned to focus on rule of law, civil so- 
ciety, local governance, anticorruption, human rights, and combating violence. 

The US National Security Strategy, September 2002 identifies development, to- 
gether with defense and diplomacy as essential to combating terrorism. By pro- 
moting stability and the rule of law, USAID can help prevent the growth of 
transnational crime and terror networks. By strengthening our neighbors’ ability to 
defend their own borders, we are in fact increasing our ability to protect our bor- 
ders. It is in this context that some of USAID’s democracy and governance programs 
work. 

USAID-funded research in 2004 about attitudes toward democracy in eight coun- 
tries in the LAC region indicates a broad, regional commitment to democracy. How- 
ever, an unfortunate convergence of factors is beginning to undermine counter- 
vailing trends in favor of democracy. 

State Fragility, Crime, and Personal Security 

Traditional literature on state fragility examines national level indicators to pre- 
dict vulnerability. By these measures, with the exception of Haiti, it is doubtful that 
any state in the region could be categorized as a “failed’ or “failing” state. However, 
most are chronically weak and vulnerable. And, Latin American and Caribbean 
countries are now facing an emerging, exogenous threat that the traditional ap- 
proaches overlook — internationally integrated organized crime, with its associated 
corrupting influence on government, a threat that hardly existed 30 or 40 years ago, 
but is now emerging with exponential growth. Organized crime takes advantage of 
weak public institutions to conduct and diversify its activities from narcotics to alien 
smuggling, contraband, counterfeit goods, money laundering, and other nefarious ac- 
tivities. 

Rising crime and lack of personal security in many LAC countries create not only 
instability, but also reduce productivity and discourage private investment flows. 
LAC countries have the highest crime rates in the world. In much of the region, 
business associations rank crime as the number one issue negatively affecting trade 
and investment. Jamaica, already one of the most violent countries in the region, 
experienced a fifty percent increase of its murder rate in 2004 over 2003 figures, 
due largely to expanded gang violence which extends throughout the LAC region. 
Crime-related violence represents the most important threat to public health, strik- 
ing more victims than HIV/AIDS or other infectious diseases. 

Parks and environmental reserves are plundered by illegal logging and corruption 
in extractive industries, undermining U.S. global interests in protecting the environ- 
ment. The Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) noted that Latin America’s per 
capita gross domestic product would be 25 percent higher today if the region’s crime 
rate were on par with the rest of the world. Similarly, the World Bank has shown 
a strong link between income inequality and crime. In fact, income inequality has 
worsened over the past decade, and is unlikely to improve soon. 

Many of the threats to democracy and human rights, and growing gang violence, 
are financed with massive resources from organized crime, money laundering, alien 
smuggling, illegal drugs, and other illicit, inter-linked enterprises. Criminal groups 
can take advantage of the situation to expand where law enforcement is lax and 
bribing officials easy. The Global Terrorism Reports asserts that the tri-border area 
(Argentina, Brazil, and Paraguay) has long been characterized as a regional hub for 
clandestine fundraising activities, arms and drug trafficking, contraband smuggling, 
document and currency fraud, and money laundering. 
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The 2004 USAID-funded survey further demonstrated the strong, positive rela- 
tionship between citizen support for the current democratic system and their feel- 
ings of security. As a result, there is tremendous pressure from citizens to address 
issues of personal security, particularly via fighting crime and terrorism. For exam- 
ple, in May 2002 in Colombia, President Alvaro Uribe capitalized on the citizen frus- 
tration over crime and the failed peace talks with guerrilla groups. 

President Uribe’s program included strengthening the military, not compromising 
with the guerrillas, fighting corruption, and introducing political reforms to reduce 
crime and address poverty. The Uribe administration has been able to provide in- 
creased citizen safety, and this has resulted in consistently high approval ratings. 
The anticrime message has been adopted by Presidents Ricardo Maduro in Hon- 
duras, Antonio Saca in El Salvador, and Oscar Berger in Guatemala and other re- 
gional leaders seeking to repress gangs and violence by strengthening their military 
and the police. 

While justice systems remain weak, and crime represents a chronic, increasing 
problem, politicians, and the public are more willing to make sacrifices of civil lib- 
erties to address those ills. 

Corruption 

As noted in the Journal for Democracy from the Hoover Institution, “The core ob- 
stacle to economic development is not a lack of resources. It is bad — corrupt, abu- 
sive, wasteful, unaccountable — governance.” In addition to rising levels of organized 
crime and the resulting violence, corruption is taking its toll on governance in the 
countries of Latin America and tbe Caribbean. 

Institutionalized corruption at both the national and local levels, not only alien- 
ates a country’s citizens, but also is likely to be accompanied by other threats to 
stability including smuggling, drug trafficking, criminal violence, human rights 
abuses, and the personalization of power. In Latin America and the Caribbean, the 
World Bank now estimates weak judiciaries and corruption cut 15% from annual 
growth. Eighty percent of Latin Americans believe corruption, organized crime, and 
narcotics trafficking have all “increased substantially” in recent years. USAID’s ex- 
perience suggests that strong local governments are particularly effective at curbing 
corruption and improving standards of living. Survey data show that citizens who 
receive improved services from local governments have a much more positive view 
on democracy as a whole. Further, in places like Haiti, local governments may be 
the only way to achieve more effective governance to mitigate instability. 

Weak Political Parties 

“Political parties are among the core elements of democracy. They are the 
only tested vehicles to structure electoral competition, organize government, 
and recruit leaders.” [Foreign Aid in the National Interest — Natsios Report, 
2003]. 

In the LAC region, political parties are increasingly losing credibility or are sim- 
ply nonexistent. As a result, governing coalitions are harder and harder to sustain, 
thereby weakening governments. Demands from indigenous groups, in many cases 
legitimate, cannot be met by poorly organized political parties. Ecuador in particular 
has a large number of political parties — few of any national scope, inhibiting coher- 
ent national policies. Political institutions in Bolivia, Guatemala, Mexico, Haiti, 
Guyana, and Jamaica are also brittle and vulnerable. 

Across South America, there is a general inability of political institutions and 
leaders to manage extreme tensions resulting from political and economic realities 
on the one hand, and expectations from indigenous groups. Indigenous populations 
now have rising expectations for democratic governance, and those expectations are 
fueling new demands. Bolivia, very much in the news these days, is a good illustra- 
tion of rising frustrations of indigenous groups fueling new demands on weak polit- 
ical institutions in a societal context of wide economic disparity. How Bolivia ulti- 
mately addresses the pressing demands on its political system will have wide reper- 
cussions beyond its borders, as improved communications across borders are in- 
creasing awareness by indigenous groups and outsiders of issues and, as a result, 
pressure for action. 

USAID Programs 

Justice sector modernization remains the largest focus of USAID governance pro- 
grams in the LAC region. USAID plans to make operational 15 additional mediation 
centers and 15 additional justice centers by the end of FY 2006. These and other 
justice reform efforts will reduce the time it takes to process a case in eight target 
countries by an additional 20% by the end of 2006 (cumulative target for Bolivia, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
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Peru). New efforts in justice reform will target crime prevention and commercial 
codes. In addition, we will continue to assist with the protection of the human 
rights. 

We will continue to work in partnership with the leadership in the Andean region 
to increase state presence, strengthen democracy, create licit economic opportuni- 
ties, improve social conditions, and assist internally displaced people. 

We will continue to train journalists in investigative reporting techniques, and 
support freedom of the press to print stories within democratically acceptable pa- 
rameters that allow the public to be informed without threat to the publisher or 
writer. 

USAID will continue to work with the private sector for greater transparency and 
to streamline procedures for investors and businesses to participate in the global 
marketplace. USAID will continue to help countries comply with the rules of trade, 
such as customs and rules of origin, sanitary and ph 3 dosanitary measures (animal 
and plant health and food safety), and intellectual property rights. Also, USAID will 
continue to support development of regulatory frameworks and innovative ap- 
proaches to widen and deepen financial intermediation in the small and microenter- 
prise sector to give marpnalized business people greater access to borrowing capital. 

In addition, USAID is supporting cutting edge efforts to increase the develop- 
mental impact of remittances. According to the Inter-American Development Bank 
May 2004 report, an estimated $30 billion in remittances were expected to flow to 
the region from the United States alone, more than all other development assistance 
combined. 

In Haiti, we are continuing to support the Interim Government in its efforts to 
stabilize the country through activities in employment generation, institutional sup- 
port, health, humanitarian assistance, education, disaster assistance, and govern- 
ance. In addition, in the coming months USAID, with other donor support, will focus 
particular assistance for the holding of communal, parliamentary, and presidential 
elections, scheduled for late 2005. 

In Cuba, USAID efforts aim to hasten the Cuban transition to a democratically 
free state with a focus on developing civil society through information dissemina- 
tion. 

USAID’s Office of Transition Initiatives (OTI) is performing critical work in sup- 
port of democratic development and civil society in Venezuela, Bolivia, and Haiti. 
For example, in Venezuela, USAID is implementing the “Venezuela Confidence 
Building Initiative” to promote a solution to the current political crisis which began 
over three years ago. The objectives of the program are to facilitate and enhance 
dialogue, support constitutional processes, and strengthen democratic institutions. 
The activities are designed to involve both opposition and government aligned par- 
ties, and are open to all political groups. 

In Bolivia, USAID will continue to increase citizens’ confidence in Bolivia’s demo- 
cratic institutions and processes by making them more transparent, efficient, and 
accessible. USAID’s programs directly addresses the root causes of the social unrest, 
especially in conflict-prone geographic areas such as the city of El Alto. For example, 
an integrated justice center was recently established in El Alto to provide conflict 
resolution and other justice services to underserved people, helping to alleviate the 
lack of government presence that has diminished public confidence in the rule of 
law. OTI’s program in El Alto and the adjacent Altiplano region focuses on commu- 
nity development activities and on promoting a peaceful and informed dialogue be- 
tween the government and the people on critical issues. 

Conclusions 

The rule of law and democracy crisis in the region needs critical attention. Amer- 
ica’s strength is in its values, and none are dearer than democracy and the rule of 
law. USAID will continue to project a clear, unambiguous determination to set the 
course straight and stay the course and the LAC Bureau’s milestone achievements 
and past success show it can be done. 

Clearly, democracy and independent judiciaries in LAC face numerous challenges. 
The security needs of the U.S. have made facing these challenges an urgent neces- 
sity. Fortunately, USAID is prepared to work as part of a broad U.S. response to 
strengthen our allies and, by extension, protect the United States. 

Earlier in my testimony, I referred to the 2004 survey which indicated a pref- 
erence for authoritarian measures to combat crime in the LAC region. Nonetheless, 
as one prominent former South American President indicated, “It does not mean, 
however, that faced with the real dilemma of choosing between economic security 
and democracy, Latin Americans will automatically dump democracy and freedom. 
Democracy is like oxygen. People don’t talk much and don’t worry about it, but try 
to take it away and they will get agitated and react.” 
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Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. I welcome any questions that you 
and other Members of the Subcommittee may have. Thank you. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you for those statements. When is that OAS 
meeting in June? 

Mr. Noriega. The first weekend. 

Mr. Burton. Can you get that date? It may he a good thing for 
us to have some of the Subcommittee Members down there to meet 
with OAS members and to get to know them better. And by doing 
that, some of the Subcommittee people that can’t go on codels down 
into the further reaches of Latin America could get to know some 
of the people who are in the OAS there. 

I met the other night with a number of the Ambassadors at the 
Peruvian Ambassador’s residence. We had dinner and got a chance 
to get to talking and know each other a little bit. 

They all indicated that they would like to see trade expanded. 
They wanted to see the Andean Free Trade Agreement and the 
CAFTA agreement ratified by the Congress, but they indicated that 
one of the biggest problems, in addition to additional trade, was the 
poverty, which you have alluded to a little bit, that is rampant in 
some of the countries in Latin America. Many of the countries in 
Latin America. 

They said that some of the poverty has been caused in part by 
the eradication program that we have used to eradicate coke and 
poppy crops down there and the campesinos who have been selling 
the coca to the cocaine dealers and the cartels have been forced to 
emigrate to the cities and as a result, the urban areas have a lot 
of these people there with no expertise, no potential job prospects 
and so they become part of the crime problem and part of the grow- 
ing poverty problem. 

What are we going to do, in addition to the expanded trade 
through our trade agreements, to help these countries with these 
people that are emigrating from the rural sites into the cities? 

It seems to me, you know, one of the things we talked about 10 
years ago, when we were talking about Plan Colombia and we were 
talking about the drug eradication program, 10 years ago we were 
talking about giving the campesinos so much per acre while they 
were being trained in replacement crops, crops that would flourish 
there. 

We were even talking about macadamia nuts and so forth that 
were produced in places like Hawaii. I haven’t heard any more 
about that. Has anybody talked about that, replacement crops, 
some kind of a subsidy of these people while they are being trained 
so that they don’t become part of the poverty problem and then 
part of the criminal problem? 

Mr. Franco. If I could, Mr. Chairman, first since you will be 
traveling to the region, I hope one of the first countries will be Co- 
lombia and I hope it will be 

Mr. Burton. We are going to go to Colombia very shortly. The 
Vice Chairman, Mr. Weller, has been very working very hard to get 
that planned. 

Mr. Franco. Vice Chairman Weller. Very well. He knows these 
issues and the other Members of the Committee. I hope that there 
will be an opportunity for you to visit the Putomayo area, where 
we are engaged in an aggressive counternarcotics effort with our 
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colleagues in INL, and USAID provides significant resources for al- 
ternative development, as well as in Peru and in Bolivia. 

We don’t call it or do it as crop substitution. We are looking for 
economic opportunities in the region that produce not only nec- 
essary income for people to have a licit lifestyle, but also beyond 
that, export capacity, which is now coming out of Putomayo to the 
national markets in Bogota and beyond. 

Some of this is agricultural in nature. You will see it is not mac- 
adamia nuts. Some of this is parts of palms and a series of other 
products that fetch a high price in the region. 

In addition, we are looking at forestry management. We are look- 
ing at a series of other economic activities to bring to be part of 
the state presence and Plan Patioto, which is taking back this area 
of Colombia specifically. 

We are also doing the same thing in the Chapare and the Yungas 
and in Bolivia and that is giving people, as I mentioned earlier, a 
licit alternative to elicit drugs. 

But let me just say a couple of things about this to be up front. 
We need an aggressive state presence, as we have had to date in 
Colombia and elsewhere, and a campaign to eradicate drugs so peo- 
ple have more incentive than just being provided with an alter- 
native. 

It is the law. It is illegal. It needs to be combatted and when that 
is, we provide an alternative income that produces a decent life. 

We have found that most people want to lead a life within the 
law that provides a decent living for their children and for them- 
selves and to have schools and the rest of it that we also work with 
them to accomplish. 

What I think is important is that we don’t compete with crop 
substitution. There is no way we can compete with the price of ille- 
gal drugs, meaning we have to underscore this is illegal. We will 
eradicate it and we will provide people with the tools for a decent 
and good life, but we are not competing for crop substitution. 

We made a great deal of strides, through state presence and 
through an alternative development program, particularly in the 
Colombia and Peru and Bolivia models to achieve this. I want you 
to see it firsthand. 

I don’t really subscribe to the view that this is driving people to 
the cities. We are providing opportunities as part of a rural diver- 
sification program to start out with. 

Mr. Burton. Let me just follow up briefly. I am not bringing 
these comments out of the air. I mean I was 

Mr. Franco. I understand. 

Mr. Burton [continuing]. With about 15 foreign Ambassadors 
the other night and that is what several of them said. This isn’t 
something, you know, that is a figment of my imagination. 

Mr. Franco. No. 

Mr. Burton. They are saying that many of these people, through 
the drug eradication program, are forced to go into the cities and 
they are living in slum areas and they are becoming part of the 
poverty problem and also part of the criminal problem. 

So I just wondered, who is right and who is wrong here? 
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Mr. Franco. I appreciate the comment. Let me say that there is 
a tendency, unfortunately, for urbanization throughout the region 
that is taking place, irrespective of our counternarcotics programs. 

So this is, for example in the case of Peru, a third of the popu- 
lation lives in Lima. The people that are involved in illicit activi- 
ties, it is a fallacy to believe that the campesino are making the 
money. The people making the money off illegal drugs are not the 
campesinos. 

Mr. Burton. Sure. 

Mr. Franco. When I say that there are alternatives, the alter- 
natives are commensurate to what they are being paid or what 
they can derive from this illicit activity. 

There is the phenomena, which is a problem of rural develop- 
ment throughout the region, of increasing urbanization, because 
people believe there is a b^etter life in the cities. 

I think it is a very broad stroke comment to make that this is 
a consequence of our policies. I believe, for example, just to state 
what we have analyzed in the case of Putomayo specifically, the 
population more than doubled in the period of 5 years, as that be- 
came a center for illegal coca production. 

In other words, the people weren’t indigenous to there. They 
were seeking an opportunity that was illicit. What we are trying 
to do is replace that opportunity with licit activities. 

Mr. Burton. We will be going down to the regions you are talk- 
ing about and we will talk to the people on the front lines down 
there. 

Mr. Franco. Absolutely. 

Mr. Burton. I hope everything you are telling us is right on the 
money. I presume that it is, but we are going to go down there and 
find out and then we will report back to you if we find anything 
that is at variance with that. 

I was told that European NGOs have been providing funding to 
some of these violent anti-government groups. Is there any truth 
to that? 

Mr. Noriega. We believe there is. That there are 

Mr. Burton. Do you have a list of the NGOs that are in the 
process of doing that? Because these are organizations that are 
supposed to be humanitarian and helping people and if they are 
helping foment revolution and 

Mr. Noriega. Mr. Chairman, we believe that this is a phe- 
nomena that we need to deal with and we are collecting specific in- 
formation so that we can share it with our European friends. 

It is not something that is happening just in Colombia, for exam- 
ple in Bolivia as well. In certain cases NGOs that are funded by 
European sources are opposing trade agenda, for example. Oppos- 
ing efforts to control illicit cultivation of illicit crops. 

So it is a problem. They become instruments of organizations 
that want to destabilize and use violence, use street violence, Mr. 
Menendez referred to undermining democratically-elected govern- 
ments and it is an important enough phenomenon that we want to 
collect information. 

Mr. Burton. If we could get a list of those. I don’t know whether 
any of that is classified or not, but we would like to see that so that 
we can be as up on that as possible. 
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Mr. Noriega. We will certainly do that, sir. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Written Response Received from the Honorable Roger F. Noriega to 
Question Asked During the Hearing by the Honorable Dan Burton 

In response to the Chairman’s request for a list of NGOs for the record, the State 
Department offered to instead brief Members and Staff on this issue. 

Mr. Burton. I think I have gone beyond my 5 minutes. We will 
let Mr. Menendez go as long as he wants and then we will go into 
the 5-minute rule, because he is our Ranking Member. 

Mr. Menendez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and I want to thank 
the Secretary and the Administrator for their testimony. 

Mr. Secretary, I was reading through your written testimony and 
I liked a lot of it. I agree with a lot of it. 

I want to read three sections of it: 

“Poverty and the inequality of income and wealth which 
characterize much of the region make it difficult for democracy 
to thrive. Under-funded states lack the resources to apply the 
rules of the game fairly — even if leaders have the political will 
to try. . . . 

“The Hemisphere’s democratic agenda cannot be advanced 
solely by the poetry of verbal commitment to its principles, it 
must be advanced by the daily toil of governments.” 

I would include ours as well in that context. 

“Sustainable economic growth and political stability are only 
possible if governments consciously extend political power and 
economic opportunity to everyone, especially the poor.” 

I agree with you. Hence, I want to press an issue that I continu- 
ously have difficulties understanding. This is the second year in a 
row that the Western Hemisphere has suffered significant cuts in 
the President’s proposed budget. Since 2003, the Administration 
has cut funding for programs designed to improve, for example, 
child survival and maternal health by over 23 percent. The Admin- 
istration cut, for example, development assistance to El Salvador 
by over 30 percent. Child survival and health funding to the Do- 
minican Republic has been cut by over 18 percent, and when I look 
at this, I don’t know how we reconcile our interests by these budg- 
ets. 

Before I turn to you and the Administrator, since you are both 
under oath, I just want to make sure we understand each other. 
If you want to make the argument that these aren’t really cuts, 
compared to the President’s fiscal year 2005 requests, then I want 
to suggest to you the following before you answer. 

His fiscal year 2005 request was already a cut from 2004 enacted 
levels, and I would note that a bipartisan group of legislators in the 
House and the Senate made it clear that they did not agree with 
the Administration’s cuts last year. 

If you want to make the argument that the $30 million for Haiti 
in the Transition Initiatives Account makes up for these cuts, then 
I think we need to get our facts straight again. The Administration 
specifically removed those funds from the Development Account, 
saying that in fragile states like Haiti, traditional development 
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funds weren’t working. So you can’t define them one way and then 
change the definition when it is convenient. 

If you want to make the argument that the new money for the 
Millennium Challenge Accounts makes up for these cuts, then 
again let us get our facts straight one more time. 

First of all, the Administration promised not to fund MCA at the 
expense of core development accounts. Two years later, we still 
haven’t finalized the compact for the handful of countries from 
Latin America that qualified in 2004. And for the countries that 
will he lucky enough to be selected in the 2006 cycle, they are not 
likely to receive these funds until 2008, based on MCA’s track 
record. 

In view of the cuts, in view of what you did on the Haiti funds 
and in view of where we are at with the MCA, how is it that it 
is in our interests to sustain these types of cuts in the hemisphere, 
when we have listened to the words and hear the testimony? How 
is it that we continue to sustain these cuts? 

Mr. Noriega. Thank you very much, Mr. Menendez. I think the 
issue that you raised is a valid one. We have a process within the 
Executive Branch, of course, that is intended to hear out all of the 
arguments, programs are discussed in a transparent way and com- 
peting interests weighed and then at a higher level decisions are 
made about what levels of funding we will request from the Con- 
gress. 

Of course we understand that Congress makes the final judg- 
ments, but we do our best to juggle priorities with a finite number 
of resources and understand the concern that you have expressed 
and the rationale for it. 

I will note that my testimony also states that no amount of for- 
eign assistance is going to be a substitute for governments getting 
things right. 

The income generated by exports from Latin America and the 
Caribbean to the United States annually is about $240 billion a 
year. There is about $40 billion remittances going back from the 
United States to Latin America and the Caribbean. 

There is about $25 billion in new investment every year from the 
United States to Latin America and the Caribbean. That adds up 
to something over $300 billion. 

My point is not that remittances are a substitute for official as- 
sistance. The point is that economies that aren’t making effective 
use of $300 billion in income in their economies and spreading it 
to people, including the very poor, are economies that need to be 
reformed and need to have significant fiscal reforms and other re- 
forms to open up an economy and make it easier for people to do 
business, make it easier for individuals to start small and medium 
enterprises, have adequate access to credit, to have adequate edu- 
cation. In Latin America and the Caribbean we see higher, just in 
the case of education, higher repetition rates and dropout rates 
than you see elsewhere in the developing world. 

We see that it takes longer to start a small- or medium-sized en- 
terprise in Latin America than it does even in sub-Saharan Africa 
on average. 

So these are governments that have to get their reform agenda, 
have to implement that reform agenda so that they can make effec- 
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tive use of assistance and then I would refer to the MCC, because 
it does explicitly reward those countries that are making the tough 
decisions to get those fundamentals correct. 

Mr. Menendez. What I would say to you is that first of all, you 
know, when I was a trial attorney, if I had the law on my side, I 
would argue the law. If I had the facts, I would argue the facts. 
If I had neither of the two in the case before me, I would bang on 
the table and create a diversion. 

In that respect, I appreciate the first part of your answer, but I 
have a real problem. You know remittances are not a response for 
development assistance. Remittances are at the hands of the indi- 
vidual in the society to use as they choose and therefore cannot be 
focused even by a transparent rule of law by organized government 
that is performing well. 

Secondly, you know who is going to eat our lunch and is eating 
our lunch in Latin America right now? 

Mr. Noriega. China. 

Mr. Menendez. China. They understand and are making the in- 
vestments that we have been shortsighted about, and when we find 
them in our own back yard, pursuing and drying up our interests 
and markets and whatnot, all of the trade agreements in the world 
aren’t going to help us. 

I am not against the trade agreements. I just think we need par- 
allel actions as it relates to development assistance and economic 
assistance, so that we can move our agenda forward. I understand 
the context of difficult budgets, but I have to be honest with you. 
We are being penny wise and pound foolish as it relates to this 
hemisphere. 

We spent billions during the 1980s promoting democracy in Cen- 
tral America and then after we did what we did, we basically 
walked away from ensuring that the seeds of that effort had deep 
roots, strong foundations and the ability to sustain themselves. 

This is, in essence, my major concern. One of the major concerns 
I have, and China is going to do it to us pretty significantly. 

If we don’t get with it, then everything else, all of the trans- 
parencies, which I share with you, all of the rule of law initiatives, 
which I have been an advocate of and pressed several of the coun- 
tries here publicly about, all of our efforts in institution building — 
at the underpinnings of this is a mass gulf between income equi- 
ties. I am not saying we can do all of that, but we certainly have 
a lot more to offer than we have. 

Finally, let me ask you what you think about President Carter’s 
proposal on the context of stren^hening the Democratic Charter so 
that in fact the OAS could be an even more efficient tool? 

While you are answering that, could you give me your perspec- 
tive of Venezuela? There are some suggestions that the three can- 
didates for OAS Secretary General are not being as aggressive in 
their discussions as they seek their candidacy about the democracy 
issue, because of the concern with Venezuela. Do you have any per- 
ceptions on that? 

Mr. Noriega. Yes, Mr. Chairman. You are a golfer, Mr. Chair- 
man. You play the ball where it lies and I will do it either way. 
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The proposal by President Carter is a good one, is a sound one 
and the importance of his making it is that he is a person of some 
stature. 

It isn’t that it is particularly novel, but he is a person that is say- 
ing, as an outside observer who has a lot of experience in the re- 
gion and a lot of credibility about democracy and empowering peo- 
ple, he is saying that this region needs to step up and actively de- 
fend the principles of the Inter-American Democratic Charter by 
applying it when we see that it is at risk. 

It is not just an issue of putting it to a vote, that one country 
or another is not complying with its commitments under the char- 
ter, but how do we deal systematically to monitor whether coun- 
tries are respecting the essential elements of democracy; whether 
they are encroaching on freedom of expression; whether one branch 
of government is imposing its will upon another; whether they are 
respecting essential human rights, all of which are defined in the 
charter as essential elements of democracy? 

So there has to be a systemic consideration of those issues to 
make informed judgments about whether a country is complying 
with the charter. 

So I think that is important, but that all requires political will 
and the reality is at the OAS, the small states in particular are un- 
willing to take on states that are prepared to use their largesse to 
sway their opinions about issues. 

I think that has impinged, to a certain extent, on the race for the 
Secretary General of the OAS. So individual states need to make 
judgments about what kind of a neighborhood they want to live in 
and they need to be prepared to step up and work with their neigh- 
bors to look at encroachments on democracy. 

The Inter-American Democratic Charter is not reserved just for 
the weak states or the poor states, but it should be applied even 
among those states that are wealthy, even when those states are 
violating the ideals of democracy. 

But that is a judgment that has to be made collectively and it 
is one of a question of political will. Again, we have, in our ap- 
proach with Venezuela, called upon our neighbors in the region to 
step up to the plate and to be engaged and to not isolate the cur- 
rent government, but to engage them in a way where they under- 
stand where the lines are and that there are red lines that the cur- 
rent government should not cross, not only in terms of what he is 
doing internally, but in terms of measures that he is taking that 
undermine democratically-elected neighbors. 

This is a process that requires time. It requires the kind of quiet 
diplomacy that we are doing now and have been doing. 

We need the same level of multilateral engagement that we saw 
over the last year in monitoring the political process in Venezuela 
to continue now and to say that President Chavez has to respect 
limits and he has to respect his commitments under the Inter- 
American Democratic Charter. 

The irony is that when the United States speaks up, it becomes 
a bilateral thing and frankly some of our neighbors recede and say, 
“Let Uncle Sam handle this.” 

Quite frankly, our approach is not to let countries off the hook 
in that way and not to wait until they are undermined by some of 
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the things that he is doing, not to wait until the region is desta- 
bilized because of some of his policies, but to do so now and to do 
so as a community and to step up and show the political will on 
this. 

Mr. Menendez. Mr. Chairman, I have other questions I will sub- 
mit for the record, and I thank you very much. 

Mr. Burton. If you like, after we finish the first round, if there 
is time we will go ahead with a second round. 

Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is great to 
see our two former friends of this Committee serving in such im- 
portant positions. 

I do have a couple of questions and I will submit a few for the 
record. The first is on the issue of the upcoming U.N. human rights 
commission meeting in Geneva, and I see Lome Craner is here and 
last year he. Ambassador Williamson, and others that I joined 
briefly for 3 days, they did in my view a very, very magnificent job 
in promoting a number of United States initiatives on human 
rights, whether it be on China or the issue of Cuba. And it was dis- 
concerting, to say the least, because I, myself, met with 26 delega- 
tions while I was there, to find that among some of our Latin 
friends and colleagues there was less than enthusiastic support for 
the Cuba resolution. 

I noted that although they are not a member this year of the 
U.N. human rights commission, Uruguay on March 1, former 
mayor and now President Vazquez restored diplomatic relations 
with Cuba on the very same day, March 1, that he was sworn in. 

I think that sends a disconcerting message about where his pro- 
clivities and the government’s proclivities are with regards to Cas- 
tro’s performance when it comes to human rights, especially in 
light of the crackdown of 2 years ago, which was another layer of 
outrage committed against the Cuban people when 75 plus people 
got long, or began the process of getting long prison sentences for 
espousing human rights and freedom. 

So my question is: What is your take on Uruguay? Whether or 
not we will have our Latin friends joining us in rightfully con- 
demning the ongoing heinous activities by Fidel Castro. 

I mean more than anyone else, I would hope that the Latin coun- 
tries would take the lead and I am very concerned and dis- 
appointed and dismayed by Spain’s leadership in the opposite di- 
rection, vis-a-vis the EU, most recently in January, taking them 
down a different position when it comes to at least having some 
kind of sensor and penalty for Castro’s outrageous behavior. 

Secondly, on Haiti. Recently a new deployment of peacekeepers 
arrived. I believe they were mostly from Sri Lanka and my ques- 
tion is — especially in light of the revelations of late, they are not 
totally new, but they are given fresh amplification in the Congo 
where peacekeepers were complicit and actively engaging in crimes 
against little children and were involved with trafficking. What as- 
surances do we have that those new peacekeepers, freshly deployed 
to Haiti, as well as the old ones, are adequately vetted and trained 
so that they don’t become part of an exploitation scheme, not un- 
like what we saw in Congo? 
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Mr. Noriega. Mr. Chairman, if you don’t mind, I will take Mr. 
Smith’s second question first. 

It is obviously the responsibility of the U.N. to monitor the con- 
duct of people that are assigned to be peacekeepers or civilian mon- 
itors of the police, for example, but we respect your question and 
will have an opportunity to raise this with the leadership of the 
MINUSTAH mission in Haiti, the military commander, the civilian 
police coordinator, as well as the special representative of the Sec- 
retary General. 

I will probably have an opportunity to visit with them personally 
in Haiti next week and will raise this, because this is not only a 
central question about morality and doing the right thing, but from 
their standpoint it is a question of discipline and whether their 
troops are behaving in a responsible way, but we will take a look 
at that. 

At the Geneva meeting of the U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights, which is just set to begin, the United States will take a 
leadership role and, in this case, proffer a resolution on Cuba, di- 
rectly sponsored by the United States. 

We want and we really need the co-sponsorship, in particular, of 
our European and Latin friends, and others as well and we will 
work this very, very hard to get them to co-sponsor, to support and 
eventually to vote for this resolution in mid April, which will be a 
straightforward resolution, noting that the Cuban Government has 
systematically abused human rights and should be monitored by 
that commission. 

It should not be so difficult to get a resolution on Cuba, which 
is one of the most notorious violators of human rights, certainly in 
this hemisphere and I would say in the world over time. It should 
not be that hard to get a resolution out of the U.N. Commission 
on Human Rights and part of that is the composition of the com- 
mission itself. 

So then the question is: Why aren’t some of our friends in Latin 
America and the Caribbean putting themselves forward as can- 
didates for the commission and make Cuba compete for a seat on 
the commission in the first place? 

A Commission of Human Rights should be a commission of fire- 
men, not arsonists, and it is something that we are systematically 
dealing with, trying to get democracies to be more engaged in these 
human rights entities so that they can do a credible effective job. 

Mr. Franco. Mr. Chairman, if I could just add something very 
quickly on the Cuba program, now that it has been brought up. I 
commend Chairman Smith for a wonderful hearing you held on the 
dissident movement in Cuba, the growing civil society democratic 
movement in Cuba. 

The President has, under his Administration, more than tripled 
the assistance that the Congress has authorized under section 109, 
in terms of assistance to dissidence, the growing democratic move- 
ment within Cuba. 

I think it was important when you held the hearing to hear from 
Cubans in Cuba themselves about the importance of the support, 
the moral support and the support we want to underscore at this 
hearing. 
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We don’t provide any money to anyone in Cuba. We supply 
things that people need, like books, instruments to be able to dis- 
seminate a message within Cuba and create a growing democratic 
movement. 

I want to just say that the President of the Cuban National As- 
sembly, Mr. Alacone, for the first time referred to a Cuban opposi- 
tion. So we will continue to nurture this as part of our human 
rights efforts and we are committed to continuing to support this 
growing democratic movement on the island. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you, Mr. Franco and Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Faleomavaega? 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As I read your statement, Mr. Secretary, it was very sobering, 
somewhat of a repetition of what we have known historically, in 
terms of our relationship with Latin America for the past several 
years and also somewhat encouraging in terms of what you hope 
to accomplish in your capacity as Assistant Secretary, at least for 
the next 4 years. 

As I noted in my statement earlier, I have a very strong interest 
in dealing with the problems of indigenous inhabitants of the var- 
ious countries in Latin America. It is my understanding that Mex- 
ico probably has the highest population of indigenous Indians. So 
does Peru, Guatemala, Brazil. And I don’t think I need to share 
with you what has been written, not only through the media, but 
not only the abuse of human rights, problems dealing with the in- 
digenous Indians of Latin America, but somehow as I read your 
statement and Mr. Franco’s statement, nothing is ever mentioned 
about this issue. 

I realize that maybe it is not very important, perhaps even in 
this Administration, but I am not casting anything in this Adminis- 
tration, I have said this also with the democratic Administration, 
but I would appreciate it if you could submit for the record and for 
my information the situation of the treatment, political, social, eco- 
nomic situation of the indigenous Indians throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. 

One thing that I am very happy to — as President Carter and I 
were in Peru and witnessing a democracy at its best I suppose in 
electing their first indigenous Inca Indian as President of that 
country, Mr. Toledo, but that doesn’t take away the fact that my 
understanding even in a country like Peru, the indigenous inhab- 
itants of that country are way below any consideration, as far as 
economic educational opportunities. 

I suspect that is probably the same in other countries as well, 
but I will appreciate it if you could submit that for the record about 
the situation with the indigenous Indians, if you will. 

I make that as a statement, but I have a question that I would 
like to raise with you, please. Mr. Menendez mentioned something 
about remittances. I would like to know what percentage of the 
economies — are a lot of these Latin American countries depending 
on remittances? 

I don’t think it needs to be said, if you are from Guatemala or 
even from Mexico, and the obvious reason why so many of the good 
people from those countries are here is for economic opportunities 
and many of these people, as you know, send money back home. 
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A good example — and I realize it is not in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, like in the Philippines, I think over a million Filipinos work 
all over the world and they send remittances in excess of $10 bil- 
lion to the Filipino economy, and I suspect that it is probably the 
same throughout Latin America and especially countries that are 
not as industrialized, I suppose you might say. 

The question that I have, Mr. Secretary, it is my understanding 
that President Fox is going to be meeting with President Bush in 
their upcoming summit and, as you are well aware, there was a 
tremendous disappointment — at least if the media reporting has 
been accurate — that there is disappointment that after his initial 
meeting with President Bush, it is just like he disappeared from 
the scene. 

I wanted to know, what are the expectations we are to see in this 
summit meeting with President Fox and President Bush, and what 
are some of the issues that you think, obviously immigration is so 
blatant, illegal, I mean the situation with the borders, situation 
with NAFTA? 

I would like to ask your response about what is the Administra- 
tion’s expectation to accomplish in the meeting with President Fox 
coming up soon? 

Mr. Noriega. Thank you, Mr. Faleomavaega. Tomorrow I will be 
traveling with Secretary Rice to Mexico as well and she will have 
an opportunity to see President Fox for the first time in her capac- 
ity as Secretary of State, to cover the very important bilateral 
agenda that we have with Mexico. 

They often see the issues in terms of immigration, but it is im- 
portant to note that this is our second largest trading partner. It 
is growing in a rapid way and we have important security concerns 
that are shared concerns on the border, on the well-being of our 
Mexican and United States citizens who live along the border. We 
think that cooperation with Mexico in the area of law enforcement, 
and controlling the border so that it is safe for honest commerce 
and legal crossings, will prevent the crossing of illicit activities or 
people that want to do us harm. 

On that very important agenda, we count on the Mexicans for 
terrific levels of support and frankly under President Fox, it has 
been a very, very good record. 

On March 23 the President will be meeting with his Mexican and 
Canadian counterparts to talk about North American immigration 
and what things we can do to break down barriers of commerce 
and to promote our common prosperity and security. 

That, I think, will be a very helpful encounter and an oppor- 
tunity to exchange views at the highest levels of our governments 
and to reaffirm our commitment to our shared security and pros- 
perity in North America. 

On the issue of indigenous people — and I know Adolfo Franco 
wants to address this point, by all means. It is very important that 
we consciously engage marginalized populations, whether it is Afro- 
Caribbeans in Colombia or people of indigenous background else- 
where in the hemisphere. 

Our programs probably do that more than they ever have and it 
is a personal commitment of mine to expand that, because these 
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people, in addition to having the same rights as everyone else, 
should he able to enjoy those rights. 

They are often exploited by people who want to use their muscle, 
the fact that they represent an important part of these populations, 
to destabilize governments for their own narrow interests and not 
for the interests of the indigenous people themselves. 

It is very important that we find ways to integrate them into the 
normal political process so that they can have their voice heard and 
their needs addressed through the democratic institutions of the 
country. 

A lot of countries in the hemisphere, leaders in this hemisphere 
respect and understand that they have to consciously reach out to 
these people and that is an important part of our strategy in the 
region. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I know, Mr. Chairman, my time is up. If it 
is all right with the Chairman, I would appreciate if, for the record, 
they could submit the things that I have requested, with the Chair- 
man’s approval. 

Mr. Burton. No problem. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I am strapped for time, Mr. Franco. 

Mr. Franco. If I could. Congressman, better than that I would 
like to submit something for the record in writing. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Please. 

Mr. Franco. I would like an opportunity to brief you as well. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you. 

Mr. Franco. I apologize, because the way we carry what we call 
spigots sometimes in our activities, we don’t characterize this as in- 
digenous per se, but for example in a country like Bolivia, the vast 
majority of our programs are directed to indigenous people, bilin- 
gual education, health programs. Those are the targets. 

In Ecuador, we work with Coni, which is the indigenous people’s 
federation and we work with an Afro-Colombia organization. We 
don’t call it by that in the data we provide, but what is behind that 
I want an opportunity to brief you throughout the region the focus 
in terms of opportunities and access to justice, particularly health 
programs. 

These are the most marginalized populations in the region and 
they are the focus and increasingly, as Secretary Noriega said, it 
has been the focus under this Administration. 

In the case of Bolivia, I want to tell you that until I came onto 
this job, I was surprised when I arrived in Bolivia that many of our 
materials were only published in Spanish. We have corrected that 
as part of our outreach effort. We are supplying information 
through an indigenous language, education radio services through- 
out the countries. We want an opportunity to meet with you, pro- 
vide you the data and also tell you about the specific incidents. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr. Franco, I really appreciate it and I look 
forward to the briefing. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Burton. I am glad you were brief. 

Mr. Delahunt? 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me direct my questions to Mr. Noriega, Secretary Noriega. 
You know, I think you have heard the concern echoed by just about 
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everyone, relative to the issue of disparity of income and disparity 
of wealth. I would phrase it differently: How much poverty and dis- 
parity can democracy sustain? 

What comes to mind is a visit that I had from a labor leader in 
Guatemala, who reviewed and provided documentation to me to 
show there is a total failure on the part of the government to en- 
force full compliance with their tax laws. 

I think it is clear that what we need, in terms of our bilateral 
and multilateral relationships, is if we are going to achieve a re- 
duction in that disparity, if we are going to encourage investment 
in infrastructure and the social needs of the people in these various 
societies, everybody has to participate. 

I think the Attorney General is still there from Colombia part of 
that debate — and I supported Plan Colombia, as I think you know, 
Mr. Secretary and I think you do too, Adolfo — but again, it was the 
American taxpayer that was bearing much of the burden for Plan 
Colombia, without an appropriate commitment on the part of indi- 
vidual taxpayers in Colombia. 

I know the Administration is very much interested in CAFTA. 
There are all kinds of individuals here in the audience that I am 
sure that advocate on behalf of CAFTA. But until we see something 
from these governments, I think you will find many individuals in 
Congress that will be reluctant to support multilateral trade ar- 
rangements, until we start to see efforts on the part of these gov- 
ernments to insist that the revenues that some are enjoying be 
spread around in a fair and equitable fashion among their own so- 
ciety. So take that message on your next trip, if you would. 

I want to also be clear about — I think you might have been look- 
ing at me when you talked about meddling. What is the position 
of the Administration in terms of an effort to influence elections in 
Latin America? 

Mr. Noriega. On your first question and I will be brief, Mr. 
Chairman, I agree with you. 

Mr. Delahunt. You could be brief, because I have got a bunch 
of questions I would like to ask you. 

Mr. Noriega. Right. In that case, I won’t be brief then. I will 
come and see you later, if you want. 

I couldn’t agree more with what you said about the disparity and 
I will be very frank. The Guatemalan State collects 8 percent of 
GDP. We collect about 23. Of course I am a Republican so I think 
that is too high. Mexico collects 15 percent GDP. 

It is simply not possible to run a modern state that has the re- 
sources to apply the rules of the game, without fear of favor, in a 
transparent way, so that you have security for investment and nor- 
mal economic activity and be able to get a judicial system where 
you can get a contract enforced. 

It is just not possible to build a modern state with that low level 
of funding. Quite frankly, that is the way entrenched interests 
want it, because they are able to get what they want in their own 
way. 

Mr. Delahunt. In other words, we are in agreement, Mr. Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Noriega. We agree. We see eye-to-eye in more than one way. 

Mr. Delahunt. This is good. This is very positive. 
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Mr. Noriega. But let us be very clear that President Berger 
wants to change that. 

Mr. Delahunt. I respect President Berger. Let me just go on the 
record. I have been impressed with what he has accomplished to 
date. I know the difficulties. I am disturbed, however, to see the 
Guatemalan Congress pass legislation that provides benefits for 
former paramilitary. I don’t think that is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Let me put that on the record. 

Mr. Noriega. Also, we believe that part of the strategy for gener- 
ating more economic opportunity is the CAFTA agreement and you 
will find this CAFTA agreement is as good as any one of these 
agreements has ever been on 

Mr. Delahunt. Mr. Secretary, if they want it bad enough, they 
will step up to the plate. 

Mr. Noriega. Right. 

Mr. Delahunt. They will do things that would in effect bring 
their societies into the modern era. Can you answer my question 
on elections? 

Mr. Noriega. I am sure that we will be glad to visit with you 
also about the labor provisions of the CAFTA agreement, which 
will actually, I think, put them on the spot to enforce their laws. 

On elections, I am meeting with Ambassadors who are going out 
to posts. I have been very clear that particularly with elections we 
have to watch what we say. 

Mr. Delahunt. I hope that when I visit countries during elec- 
tions that that statement is enforced, because that hasn’t been the 
case, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Noriega. Right. At the 

Mr. Delahunt. That has not been the case and I think it has 
hurt our national interests, in terms of what has occurred. 

Mr. Noriega. At the same 

Mr. Delahunt. We all know what an Ambassador said in Bolivia 
and now we have a problem in Bolivia. Sometimes we create our 
own problems is the point that I want to make. 

Mr. Noriega. At the same time, our Ambassadors are on the 
spot to answer questions and to speak clearly about U.S. principles 
and values and occasionally that is seen as an interference in inter- 
nal affairs. Particularly in electoral contexts we have to be careful 
about that and I understand. 

Mr. Delahunt. Mr. Secretary, I am talking about actually going 
out on the campaign trail. In Nicaragua, I shouldn’t say this, but 
I would have voted for Enrique Bolanos, but I have to tell you 
something. It was embarrassing and disturbing to see the involve- 
ment of the American Embassy in that election process and that 
hurts us all over Latin America. 

Mr. Weller [presiding]. Mr. Secretary and Mr. Eranco, I apolo- 
gize for stepping in and out. Some days you find out how big this 
Capitol complex is, particularly when you have very important con- 
stituents saying they expect you to be at a meeting on the other 
side. 

I apologize for missing some of the questions here, because this 
is an extremely important hearing and we appreciate your time 
and your participation here, as well as the good showing of Mem- 
bers we have today participating in this hearing. 
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Mr. Noriega, Bolivia is in a real crisis. The President threatened 
to resign. Congress rejected, as I understand it, his resignation let- 
ter, hut his political future is in doubt. 

The coca leader, Evo Morales, a member of the Bolivian Con- 
gress, is working to assume a greater leadership role in this coun- 
try and I would just like, you know, to give the Subcommittee a 
better understanding as to who does Evo Morales truly represent? 

What is his constituency that he is attempting to represent or 
working on behalf of, with the role that he is playing? 

Mr. Noriega. I could tell you who I think he doesn’t represent. 
I met with a Bolivian indigenous leader about 3 years ago, a very 
straightforward, serious guy. Not a political actor, but somebody 
who is very much a legitimate representative of his community, 
and I asked him a couple of questions about Evo Morales. Essen- 
tially I asked him this question: Who does he work for? He said, 
“Well you know Evo Morales, he is not from the Chapare. He is 
from this other area of the country, where he ought to be teaching 
people how to grow quinoa, not coca.” 

That was a very telling answer. The fact is, he should be helping 
his people grow grains, basic grains, not helping people in the 
Chapare grow coca and defending the rights of these people. 

We have grave doubts about what his real intentions and real 
motives are and President Mesa very clearly had tried to work for 
a period of months to satisfy some of Morales’ increasingly unac- 
ceptable demands, demands that were strangling the ability of 
President Mesa to govern and constraining the ability of the Con- 
gress to produce a viable hydrocarbons law that will let that very 
poor country take advantage of a natural resource, sell it in the 
market and use the proceeds to help the very poor people of Bo- 
livia. 

So he has this political agenda that is quite clearly intended to 
undermine democratic stability. President Mesa tried to deal with 
him as a political leader, but I think what is important about his 
speech. President Mesa’s speech, where he said that he can’t work 
with these people using political violence and street violence to 
blackmail the government, was that he named Evo Morales’ as 
someone who is not dealing in a responsible way in contributing to 
solving the nation’s problems. 

President Mesa by naming names, I think, made the people in 
the country choose what their vision is for Bolivia’s future. 

Now I think today with the Congress not only rejecting his res- 
ignation, will also be agreeing to a pact on governability of the 
country that will make it define a work plan for the Congress and 
so the Executive Branch and the Congress can address the very 
pressing issues that Bolivia is confronting. 

Mr. Weller. As you know, this past August I was in Bolivia and 
had the opportunity to talk with small manufacturers and farmers 
and others whose ability to reach the export market and create jobs 
is being disrupted by the blockades. 

Mr. Noriega. Precisely. 

Mr. Weller. It is clear that Mr. Morales is playing a key role 
organizing these blockades and roads and disrupting the ability of 
the economy to operate. 
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I think tying in with that question of who he truly represents is: 
Is Morales receiving any support from outside of Bolivia? Is there 
financial support supporting his movement that is coming from 
outside of Bolivia? 

Mr. Noriega. We believe that some non-governmental organiza- 
tions have been supporting his political party and his movement 
and including some, as we have alluded, Chairman Burton alluded 
to earlier, from Europe, that may with the best of intentions or 
maybe not such good intentions, be supporting Morales’ political 
project. 

He also has very close ties to the Bolivarian movement of Presi- 
dent Chavez and that is a source of some concern, because that 
sort of outside support for people who are trying to undermine the 
democratic order really is unacceptable. 

Mr. Weller. You mentioned President Chavez and there is con- 
cern that has been raised regarding the Cuban presence of Ven- 
ezuela, an estimated 20,000 Cubans now operating in Venezuela. 
Allegations that some of those may be members of the Cuban intel- 
ligence service maybe operating there. 

What is your assessment of the presence of the Cuban intel- 
ligence network, its operations in all of Latin America and what is 
their ties to the various groups, perhaps even narco-trafficking or 
terrorist elements in Latin America? 

Mr. Noriega. Well Mr. Chairman, some of this I would prefer to 
give to you in a closed session or in a secret briefing, because of 
the sensitivity of the information, but suffice it to say for this pub- 
lic session, if you will, that the Venezuelan internal security appa- 
ratus has become extraordinarily dependent on Cuban advisors. 

I don’t know about the number of personnel that are in the coun- 
try, but in addition to doctors and nurses and people teaching read- 
ing, there are thousands of security personnel who are in Ven- 
ezuela and have become an important part of the internal security 
apparatus in Venezuela in particular. 

Mr. Weller. Is the 

Mr. Noriega. Also 

Mr. Weller. I was going to say the Cuban security presence, do 
any of their personnel play an administrative role? Do they have 
arrest powers within the country of 

Mr. Noriega. We are not aware that they are actually doing 
that, but they clearly have a management role and providing tech- 
nical assistance as well. 

Beyond Venezuela, incidentally, I think we should be very clear 
that the Cubans are very active in other capitals in the hemisphere 
and this is something that is increasingly apparent to our neigh- 
bors in the region. 

We want to work with them in defining exactly what that level 
of involvement is, what these people are up to so that they can 
make decisions about their own internal security. 

Mr. Weller. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I, of course, went over 
my 5 minutes. I apologize to my colleagues. 

I would like to recognize next the gentlelady from California, Ms. 
Lee. 

Ms. Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and I just want to say, Mr. 
Secretary, this one comment. As you responded to the fact that Cu- 
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bans were in Venezuela, your response reminded me of the re- 
sponses preceding the United States invasion of Grenada and the 
military action against Grenada. 

I hope that this Administration recognizes that invading coun- 
tries, based on our views of what they should be doing in terms of 
sovereign nations, is really very undemocratic and leads to more 
tensions, not reduced tensions and enhanced cooperation. 

You say that you are against the U.N. and NGOs undermining 
democratically-elected governments, but you know and I know that 
the United States consistently undermined the democratically- 
elected Government of Haiti. In fact, the U.S. was involved in a 
very real way in the ouster of President Aristide. You know that 
and I know that and one day the truth will come out. 

Now the human rights violations and the killings in Haiti that 
are taking place now are really appalling and I tell you, most of 
them are directed toward President Aristide’s lavalas party mem- 
bers. Prime Minister Neptune is in prison right now for no reason. 
He is very frail. He is going through a hunger strike right now. 

I hope you have read Tom Griffin’s report on human rights in 
Haiti. One question I have is: What is the United States doing to 
disarm the rebels and the thugs? 

Secondly, I just want to find out what you think about Guy 
Phillipe forming his own political party and now running for Presi- 
dent and in fact, for the life of me I can’t see how you don’t believe 
that our policy toward Haiti is really backfiring. 

Finally, let me just ask you about Colombia and the fact that 
Amnesty International and others have said that there are at least 
3,600 Colombian individuals who have been killed or abused or 
have disappeared. 

We know that previously — what is it called now? — the Western 
Hemisphere Institute for Security Cooperation, formerly the School 
of the Americas, we know that they have trained many of these in- 
dividuals. 

I am curious as to the tracking of the graduates of this, and I 
still call it the School of the Americas. What has happened to these 
people who have gone through this training? Do we know the type 
of training? What they are doing now? 

What are we doing about the fact that so many Colombians have 
been killed and disappeared and of course have been indirectly 
killed as a result of some of the training that we have provided for 
these people? 

Mr. Noriega. First off, ma’am, I am not aware of how non-gov- 
ernmental organizations were undermining, involved in the ouster 
of President 

Ms. Lee. I said the United States of America was involved in un- 
dermining the democratically-elected Government of President 
Aristide in Haiti. You said that you were against it in response to 
an earlier 

Mr. Noriega. I see. 

Ms. Lee [continuing]. Question 

Mr. Noriega. Right. 

Ms. Lee [continuing]. U.N., NGOs undermining democratically- 
elected governments and I am saying you — and I know the United 
States of America — has done that and continues to do that. 
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Mr. Noriega. I understand. I don’t agree with that at all of 
course, and I do know a little bit about what we do to promote the 
rule of law and democracy in Haiti. 

Ms. Lee. So you don’t think we did anything to topple Aristide, 
in terms of the economic sanctions, in terms of withdrawing of 
funds, in terms of not allowing the bank loans to come forward, in 
terms of 

Mr. Noriega. I think that the responsibility for President 
Aristide’s departure lies almost entirely with him. 

Ms. Lee. So the United States did nothing to undermine his 
Presidency? 

Mr. Noriega. The United States provided $3 billion over a period 
of a decade to try to salvage President Aristide, in power most of 
the time. 

Ms. Lee. So our hands were clean in that? 

Mr. Noriega. We, as a matter of fact, I think saved his life. That 
is what we have done. 

In Haiti, also in the case of Prime Minister Neptune, we are 
gravely concerned about his welfare and have consistently commu- 
nicated with the interim government that they need to address this 
issue, even before the hunger strike. That he needs to face a judge 
or he needs to go free and that is something that the record will 
show has been a consistent message, and I think it is by all means 
time for that to happen, overdue as a matter of fact. 

In the case of Guy Phillipe, he hasn’t been charged with any 
crime, but we have grave doubts about his background and he has 
a track record that casts considerable doubt on whether he has 
been on the right side of the law and would therefore be someone 
who would be good for Haitian democracy. 

We, in point of fact, are concerned that narco-traffickers will 
have an unwanted influence on the electoral process in Haiti. So 
we hope that that process unfolds and we are doing everything we 
can to make sure that that process unfolds in a transparent way, 
to provide support to democratic actors across the political spec- 
trum, who want to be part of Haiti’s future. 

On Colombia, I should note that our support, in terms of a mili- 
tary justice system, the judicial reform in general, our work on ac- 
countability in terms of human rights records of people that are re- 
ceiving United States support, our conditioning of assistance to Co- 
lombia on methodical, careful treatment of human rights cases is 
an integral part of our policy toward Colombia. 

I think it is very important that it does and it remains so and 
I think Congress has played a very constructive role in that regard. 

Mr. Weller. Since we have a vote, I have one brief question 
after Mr. Meeks and then we will conclude this panel before we re- 
cess for the series of votes. It is expected we are going to have four 
votes here. 

Mr. Meeks. Let me just follow up briefly something similar to 
what Congresswoman Lee had indicated about not only the Presi- 
dent of Haiti but the President of Venezuela. 

We talked about democratically-elected government, that it was 
a coup and our lack of saying anything about a democratically- 
elected government being unseated. Of course the people again 
brought them back, but we were absolutely silent in that regard 
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and there has heen innuendo that our hands may have heen in- 
volved in that also. 

Also as we talk about the policy toward Venezuela, you know of- 
tentimes what I am hearing is Cuba coming up et cetera, and I 
know that Castro is dealing with a number of individuals through- 
out, as you have indicated, including other countries that we are 
working with. And I heard you talk about the policies, that you 
wished that Venezuela’s neighbors would get involved, et cetera, as 
far as them having some interaction. Well, our policy toward Ven- 
ezuela has been described either as an isolationist or antagonistic 
or nonexistent. 

In fact, recently Senator Dodge said that maybe we should be 
able to find some common ground. I have, along with Mr. Delahunt 
and former Chair Cass Ballenger, spent a number of times and 
went to the elections. Me and Mr. Franco were there together 
watching the election and had the opportunity as a result, because 
one of the conditions in which I went was I wanted the opportunity 
to go talk to whomever I wanted to talk to. So I went to some of 
the richest areas of the country and some of the poorest areas to 
talk to the people and found that basically people are people. 

Now Chavez has indicated and what we have done, Mr. 
Delahunt, myself, and Mr. Ballenger, was to try with the Boston 
Group to find some common ground, and we were able to sit people 
down from all sides to talk about common ground. 

My question is: Does this Administration have a will to find some 
common ground? Let me throw out a suggestion, something that 
Mr. Faleomavaega indicated. President Chavez has indicated a de- 
sire to make sure that he takes care of the indigenous and African- 
Colombian and others within the Venezuelan society. If we — from 
what I have heard from you — are talking about that is what we 
want to do, maybe this is an area of common ground. And what, 
if anything, that the Administration is moving forward to so that 
we can have that common ground, keeping an understanding that 
Valenzuela is still important to the United States of America. 

That is my first question. What is going to be our policy in re- 
gards to Venezuela? That is number one and maybe we can find 
that there is a common ground, other than, or in addition to, oil 
trade and the conflict in Colombia and Somante. 

Then in response also, talking about Afro-Latin Americans as 
well as indigenous individuals, will we — and I am interested in the 
same briefing, Mr. Franco, that you had promised. I am intrigued 
by it. But will the United States assist Latin American Govern- 
ments in the creation of these inclusive policies? For example, will 
the United States fund GAS’ Human Rights Commission special 
rapporteur for racial discrimination in Afro descendants? 

Are we supporting President Uribe’s initiative to provide security 
and economic development programs to Afro-Colombian popu- 
lations, who are mostly impacted by the conflict? 

I would like to know whether we are doing those things directly. 
And lastly, I know we are out of time, but lastly, you know for ex- 
ample with Haiti, the $30 million which is proposed to be allocated 
for Haiti, I am wondering if any of that money is going to be uti- 
lized so that we can have an economic development assistance pro- 
gram in the agricultural areas or microenterprise small business 
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sectors, with the thought that such programs could he linked to 
disarmament programs ahead of the election, because I don’t think 
you can have an election in Haiti, unless you have disarmament. 

Mr. Franco. Just the latter ones, if I could, because they are 
going to be very, very quick and then I will let Secretary Noriega 
have the hard question of Venezuela. 

On President Uribe and his commitment to Afro-Colombian 
projects, particularly in Chocle, Mr. Meeks, and I look forward to 
the briefing on it, absolutely we have had a $3 million program in 
that area. It was initiated under this Administration, our program, 
last year. 

I traveled to the region there with the Afro-Colombian region 
where we are. It is a conflict region with Mrs. Uribe and we are 
committed to expanding. 

I met with the two governors in the predominantly Afro-Colom- 
bian regions of Colombia, which by the way in terms of Afro-Colom- 
bians, they make a huge percentage of the population. I believe it 
is 28 percent of the population of Colombia, as a whole. 

So we are committed to expanding these efforts not only in Co- 
lombia, but elsewhere and I will provide those in details in writing 
and a briefing. 

Thirty million dollars quickly for Haiti. That is with staff author- 
ity to give us more flexibility on the DA side to precisely respond 
to opportunities. It is not to have the money tied to what is called 
flavors of money that we can go into more detail, that tie our 
hands, for that flexibility. 

We are committed to microenterprise development. We are com- 
mitted to grassroots development and environmental programs and 
the coffee development program, mango programs, and then we 
look forward to really putting in a lot of the resources in those sec- 
tors and I can brief you of that as well. 

Mr. Meeks. Thank you. 

Mr. Weller. The time of the gentleman has expired. Before 

Mr. Meeks. Venezuela. 

Mr. Menendez. Do you mind if I take a couple of minutes? 

Mr. Weller. Please. 

Mr. Menendez. I don’t want to hold you up. 

Mr. Weller. We do have a vote on. 

Mr. Noriega. I will be very quick about this then. President 
Chavez has, I think, at least a 6-year track record from which to 
judge him — not only by his rhetoric, but by his actions. 

I will be very honest with you that I don’t think the prospects 
for some sort of common ground are all that promising. As an ex- 
ample, we have sought a normal relationship and still do seek a 
normal relationship. 

It is very difficult to do so when he uses, as a matter of course, 
very harsh rhetoric toward the United States and its leaders. He 
accused us recently of using mustard gas in Fallujah and that sort 
of outrageous comment, quite frankly, you don’t see from virtually 
any other leader in the world. 

So I think that in terms of investing a lot of time in building a 
positive relationship with him, I would encourage the Congress to 
keep those channels of communication open and one of the things 
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they should do is grant a meeting with our Ambassador on the 
ground. 

Their foreign minister came to Washington and didn’t even re- 
quest a meeting with the State Department and when we asked 
them if he would see our Ambassador when he returned to Cara- 
cas, he said, “Yes.” Of course that was 3 weeks ago and nothing 
has happened there and during the course of his presentation at 
the OAS. He accused the United States of trying to kill him. 

So it would be an interesting conversation, in terms of trying to 
find common ground in light of those attitudes, which I think are 
in part to define himself in opposition to the United States and to 
get attention in the region. 

But the fact is, our record shows that we can deal with govern- 
ments across the political spectrum in a very fruitful, cordial, mu- 
tually beneficial way and we have demonstrated that. President 
Chavez is the exception that proves that rule, but they have to 
meet us halfway and he has done far from that. 

Mr. Weller. Mr. Secretary, we are very limited on time here as 
we have votes, but I would mention that this whole subject of our 
policy with Venezuela, which has been a long time friend of the 
United States, is the subject of a planned hearing by this Sub- 
committee and we look forward to hearing from the State Depart- 
ment on that. 

In closing, I do want to mention that I firsthand have seen the 
good work that USAID is doing in Popayan with working to encour- 
age coffee as an alternative crop. The decision of the Bush Admin- 
istration to join the International Coffee Organization was a tre- 
mendous step forward in helping the coffee economy and we can’t 
necessarily take credit, but coffee prices are up $1.25 since that de- 
cision and because of your good work. 

With that, I want to thank our panel. It was a very worthwhile, 
very productive hearing. We will reconvene this Subcommittee fol- 
lowing the next three votes and we ask the second panel to be 
ready and Chairman Burton will be returning for the second panel. 

Thank you again, Mr. Secretary and Mr. Franco. 

[Whereupon, at 4:23 p.m., the Subcommittee meeting was re- 
cessed.] 

Mr. Weller. The hearing of the Western Hemisphere Sub- 
committee of the International Relations Committee is now recon- 
vening and of course I want to thank my good friend from Massa- 
chusetts for being here to help us along. 

We are now going to hear from our second panel. I want to thank 
each one of you for your patience this afternoon and I would briefly 
like to introduce each of you for the record. 

Of course the order is in alphabetical order, in which you will 
also be testifying. Actually a different order, but I will be intro- 
ducing you in alphabetical order. 

First I will be introducing Lome Craner. The Honorable Lome 
Craner returned to the International Republican Institute as Presi- 
dent on August 2, 2004, following his unanimous selection by the 
IRFs board of directors. Previously Mr. Craner was Assistant Sec- 
retary for Democracy, Human Rights and Labor for then-Secretary 
of State, Colin Powell. 
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Mr. Steve Johnson, a former State Department officer, has 
worked at the Bureaus of Inter-American Affairs and Public Af- 
fairs. He is a Senior Policy Analyst for Latin America at The Kath- 
ryn and Shelby Cullom Davis Institute for International Studies at 
The Heritage Foundation. In addition, Johnson analyzes counter- 
narcotics and counterterrorism policy in the Western Hemisphere. 

Dr. Arturo Valenzuela is a Professor of Government and Director 
of the Center for Latin American Studies in the Edmund A. Walsh 
School of Foreign Service at Georgetown University. Prior to join- 
ing the Georgetown faculty, he was Professor of Political Science, 
Director of the Council of Latin American Studies at Duke Univer- 
sity. 

Our fourth panelist is Kenneth Wollack. Mr. Wollack is Presi- 
dent, National Democratic Institute. He has been actively involved 
in foreign affairs, journalism and politics since 1972. 

Gentlemen, if you would please rise. If I can ask the witnesses 
to please stand, raise your right hand and take the oath. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Weller. I would ask our witnesses, recognizing the hour of 
the day and I understand two of you have additional meetings and 
you are under a little bit of time constraints, I ask each of you if 
you can try and limit your presentation and keep it within 5 min- 
utes and of course with unanimous consent, we will insert your en- 
tire testimony for the record. 

The order of witnesses will be we begin with Lome Craner, Ken 
Wollack, Steve Johnson and Arturo Valenzuela. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE LORNE W. CRANER, 
PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL REPUBLICAN INSTITUTE 

Mr. Craner. Mr. Vice Chairman, Members of the Committee, 
thank you for the opportunity to testify today. The topic of today’s 
hearing, the State of Democracy in Latin America, resonates with 
those of us devoted to the advancement of democracy throughout 
the world. 

Latin America has never been more democratic than it is today. 
In only two decades, the region has seen dictatorship give way to 
democracy and seen citizens, rather than soldiers, become the final 
arbiters of political outcomes. 

As recently as 1977, Freedom House identified three electoral de- 
mocracies in Latin America. Now, only Cuba and Haiti do not meet 
this standard. 

The institutions of democracy, though imperfect, are for the most 
part in place in Latin America: Elections, parties, civil society, a 
free press. The spread of democracy has fostered improved rela- 
tions with the United States. 

Despite these accomplishments, Latin Americans are dis- 
appointed, because their expectations of democracy have not been 
met. According to the Chilean firm Latinobarametro, only 25 per- 
cent of Latin Americans are satisfied with the ability of democratic 
governments to solve economic, political and social problems. 

The same poll suggests that a large percentage of Latin Ameri- 
cans would accept an alternative form of government to democracy, 
if it were to improve their well-being. 
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Why the general dissatisfaction with democracy? First, as Roger 
Noriega pointed out, democracy is incomplete throughout the re- 
gion. The Freedom House 2005 Freedom in the World Report points 
out that 11 countries in the region have not achieved sufficient 
progress in political rights and civil liberties to be rated free. 
Among those that do, only a handful received a perfect score. This 
democracy deficit needs to improve. 

However, these indicators suggest that the most compelling and 
immediate concern of citizens do not relate to freedoms or demo- 
cratic rights. They relate to the failure of elected leaders to meet 
the needs of citizens. 

In countries where majorities live in or are on the brink of pov- 
erty, where job creation is stagnant, health care and education are 
elusive, crime is pervasive and where disparities between the privi- 
leged and the poor are so pronounced, democracy for many is seen 
as a competing option among others. 

IRI (International Republican Institute) has been active through- 
out the region working with political parties and civil society 
groups. Our message to parties is that the best marketing strategy 
for a party is not just a good message, but good governance. 

IRI is retooling its Latin American programs, evolving it from a 
focus on developing capacity within parties to compete in elections 
to programs designed to develop leaders and organizations capable 
of translating the promise of an effective campaign into effective 
governance. 

Parties need to present realistic policy options in the political 
marketplace and enjoy the leadership and expertise to implement 
policy, if elected to serve. 

My written testimony reviews the state of democracy in Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Haiti 
and Cuba. 

In the interest of brevity, let me just say that the political land- 
scape 2 years from now is likely to be dramatically different than 
what we see today. 

Over the next 2 years. Presidential elections will take place in 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, Nicaragua and Mexico. 

Against this backdrop, the key to engagement in the region is to 
support democracy and stren^hen democratic institutions. We 
must emphasize to democratic leaders the need to achieve objec- 
tives spelled out in campaigns. 

By helping leaders articulate genuine reform to voters, develop 
consensus and match expectations with reality, we have the best 
chance to assure that Latin America’s democratic gains over the 
last two decades will translate into concrete improvements to the 
lives of its people and improve prosperity and security for all of us. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Craner follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Lorne W. Craner, President, 
International Republican Institute 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to tes- 
tify today. The topic of today’s hearing, “The State of Democracy in Latin America”, 
resonates with those of us devoted to the advancement of democracy throughout the 
world. Chairman Burton, we are appreciative of your commitment to democracy and 
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human rights everywhere. We very much look forward to your stewardship of this 
subcommittee. 

A Regional Overview: Latin America’s Democratic Revolution and Today’s Challenge 

Latin America has never been more democratic than it is today. In only two dec- 
ades, the region has seen dictatorship give way to democracy and seen citizens, 
rather than soldiers, become the final arbiters of political outcomes. As recently as 
1977, Freedom House identified three electoral democracies in Latin America. Now, 
only Cuba and Haiti do not meet this standard. As observers and policymakers ex- 
press their concern over the state of democracy in the region today, it is important 
to note how far Latin America has come in so short a time. Let us recall Mexico’s 
break with over seven decades of one-party rule, El Salvador’s steady progress since 
peace and democracy replaced civil war, and Chile’s ability to boast of not only the 
region’s most successful economy, but a robust democracy and newfound respect for 
human rights. 

The spread of democracy in the region has fostered improved relations with the 
United States and increased opportunities for regional cooperation on critical issues 
like trade, security, immigration, and human rights. Today’s challenge is to tap into 
the opportunities unleashed by the region’s democratic opening in order to improve 
the human condition of its citizens. 

As we witness democracy’s progress in Iraq and Afghanistan, we are reminded of 
the significance of allowing citizens to elect their own leaders in places where they 
have not done so before. We are also reminded that this revolutionary act can pre- 
cipitate democracy and freedom, but is not an end in itself. For the most part, Latin 
Americans enjoy the ability to openly support a particular political option, to vote, 
and to engage in a civil society that allows citizens demands and opinions to be free- 
ly vetted. 

Despite these accomplishments, Latin Americans are disappointed because their 
expectations of democracy have not been met. According to the Chilean polling firm 
Latinobarametro, only 29 percent of Latin Americans are satisfied with the ability 
of democratic governments to solve economic, political, and social problems. Remark- 
ably, that figure is only seven percent in Peru, suggesting that democracy polls only 
as favorable as the elected head of state in that country. The same poll suggests 
that a large percentage of Latin Americans would accept an alternative form of gov- 
ernment to democracy if it were to improve their material well-being. These figures 
are alarming, but they should not be surprising. In countries where majorities live 
in or on the brink of poverty, where job creation is stagnant, health care and edu- 
cation are elusive, crime is pervasive, and where disparities between the privileged 
and the poor are so pronounced, democracy for many is seen as one competing op- 
tion among others. 

The state of democracy in Latin America is a decidedly mixed bag. Citizens are 
expressing their skepticism over the relationship between democracy and their abil- 
ity to provide an adequate standard of living for their families. At the same time, 
a robust and energetic civil society freely challenges policies and leaders. Political 
parties proliferate offering platforms that cross the ideological spectrum. In many 
countries in the region, electoral laws are designed to ensure transparency and com- 
petitiveness. Elections in countries like Guatemala and Peru are referred to by citi- 
zens as “fiestas civicas,” or “civic holidays” — a testimony to the degree to which Lat- 
ins celebrate their democratic rights. 

The institutions of democracy, though imperfect, are for the most part in place 
in Latin America: elections, political parties, civil society, a free press — many of the 
institutions and practices that groups like the International Republican Institute 
(IRI) and the National Democratic Institute (NDI) promote and develop throughout 
the globe play a vital role in channeling citizen demands in the hemisphere. Why 
then the general disaffection with democracy? First, democracy is incomplete in the 
region. The Freedom House 2005 Freedom in the World Report points out that 11 
countries in the region have not achieved sufficient progress in political rights and 
civil liberties to be rated “free,” and among those that do, only a handful received 
a perfect score. This democracy deficit needs to improve so Latin Americans can 
enjoy all of their rights and privileges. However, these indicators suggests that the 
most compelling and immediate concerns of citizens do not relate to freedoms or 
democratic rights — they relate to the failure of elected leaders to meet the needs of 
citizens. 

IRI in Latin America 

IRI is active throughout the region working with political parties and civil society 
groups. Our message to political parties is that the best marketing strategy for a 
party is not just good message but good governance. The fundamentals of running 
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an effective campaign or training party faithful to monitor election sites are impor- 
tant activities that should he complemented by an equal commitment to developing 
capable leaders who understand and articulate sound policies. IRI is retooling its 
Latin America program — evolving it from a focus on developing capacity within par- 
ties to compete in elections to programs designed to develop leaders and organiza- 
tions capable of translating the promise of an effective campaign into effective gov- 
ernance. Parties need to present realistic policy options into the political market- 
place and enjoy the leadership and expertise to implement policy if elected to serve. 

The Andes 

Elections need to mean more to citizens than simply setting up the next straw 
man. In the Andes, democratically-elected presidents have lost legitimacy after only 
months in power. The ability of sectors to mobilize for or against a policy or leader 
has been greater than the ability of governments to respond. Policy decisions made 
under duress to quell mobilized and sometimes violent groups have left leaders like 
Peru’s President Toledo between a rock and a hard place and forced the resignation 
of two consecutive heads of state in Bolivia. “Do I do what I know is right and risk 
chaos, or do I capitulate to mob rule?” In the Andes today, this question is often 
posed as a zero sum game. 

Historically neglected indigenous peoples in Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru are claim- 
ing a stake on their political and economic fortunes. Democracy and economic inte- 
gration have provided the impetus for a new indigenous nationalism in the region 
that seeks to restore political relevance to long-ignored populations. The rekindled 
political energy in the region by its original inhabitants should be seen as a positive 
sign. That it manifests itself in sometimes anti-systemic behavior is troubling. By 
developing democratic systems capable of responding to these demands in a mean- 
ingful way and educating citizens over their rights and responsibilities, we can hope 
to release some of the pressure that today threatens democracy and stability. 

In Colombia, a popular and effective president has the opportunity to work toward 
a consensus over the need to combat insurgency and criminality while promoting 
human rights and economic growth. Channeling the aspirations of the Colombian 
people toward an enduring political project that goes beyond the figure of an indi- 
vidual presidency is a challenge and an imperative to which IRI is hilly committed. 

Venezuela is at the eye of the storm over the direction of democracy in Latin 
America. The debate over what form democracy should ultimately take in the region 
has one of its most vocal and influential protagonists in President Hugo Chavez. Po- 
litical space needs to be open in Venezuela and confidence must be restored in that 
country’s courts and electoral authorities. The only peaceful and constructive way 
to break the impasse in Venezuela and restore civility to the political discourse is 
by enabling an open debate through a healthy and open democratic process. 

Central America 

Central America perhaps best epitomizes Latin America’s transformation. A re- 
gion beset by proxy ideological confrontations and civil war during the 1970s and 
80s, Central America is now peaceful and democratic. Two former cold war battle- 
grounds present different versions of what the future holds for Central America. In 
Nicaragua, reformers and democrats are struggling to wrest power away from cor- 
rupt autocrats controlling the two dominant political parties. President Bolanos con- 
tinues to confront corruption and promote economic reform. 

In El Salvador, consecutive reformist governments have laid the foundation for a 
genuine success story — but Salvadorans lack a healthy alternative to the governing 
party. While the ARENA has modernized and adjusted to contemporary reality, the 
Salvadoran left remains mired in the ideological battles of the past. 

But compared to 15 years ago, the situation on the isthmus is dramatically im- 
proved. Peace accords have been implemented, former insurgent groups now form 
political parties, and expanded trade opportunities offer the potential for jobs and 
enhanced prosperity. 

The Caribbean 

If Central America exemplifies the progress that Latin American countries have 
made in recent years, Haiti is a reminder that progress toward democracy is never 
inevitable. Arturo Valenzuela of Georgetown University, in a recent Journal of De- 
mocracy article calls this phenomenon “interrupted democracy.” Today in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, an elected government rules every country except Cuba and Haiti. 

Haitian institutions are weak, and the personalities that have dominated national 
politics have been strong — which is a terrible combination. 

In the near term, Haiti’s electoral system is the institution most in need of inter- 
national support. In each of Haiti’s last four elections — two in 1995, and one each 
in 1997 and 2000 — political manipulation and poor technical management caused a 
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breakdown in the electoral system and in turn, led to contested outcomes. Since 
1990, the United States has provided more than $100 million in technical assistance 
to Haiti to support an electoral process that has yet to deliver a free and fair elec- 
tion. Haiti’s Provisional Electoral Commission has produced an electoral calendar 
detailing each step leading to the local municipal elections in October, and legisla- 
tive and presidential elections in November 2005. 

A number of us have been critical of the state of democracy in Haiti these last 
10 years. We now have an opportunity and a responsibility to help Haitians gain 
a better life, and we will meet that responsibility. 

The development of a new generation of political parties and leaders who cam- 
paign on issues — and not on the strength of personality — is as important as well- 
administered elections for Haiti’s future. IRI’s Haiti program is anchored by demo- 
cratic political party training and leadership development among women and young 
people. 

Cuba remains a totalitarian state. Indeed, its dictator has recently announced a 
series of measures designed to reign in the few vestiges of freedom on the island. 
He has gone so far as specif 3 dng to employees at Cuba’s beach resorts to refrain 
from interaction with foreign guests. Castro’s apartheid-style tyranny is being chal- 
lenged by a homegrown democracy movement made up of courageous dissidents. IRI 
will continue to express its solidarity with these leaders who face imprisonment and 
intimidation for their efforts to bring liberty to Cuba. 

At a House hearing held just last week, Cuban dissident, Felix Bonne, was asked 
by New Jersey Congressman, Bob Menendez, if he feared additional persecution for 
testifying to the Committee. He responded, from Havana: “I am simply a soldier of 
liberty and democracy.” He added that he is “prepared to return to jail to defend 
the interests of the Cuban people.” We need to be prepared to support Mr. Bonne 
and Cuba’s democrats. 

Conclusion 

The political landscape two years from now is likely to be dramatically different 
than what we see today. Over the next two years. Presidential elections will take 
place in Brazil, Chile, Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, Nicaragua, and Mexico. Against 
this backdrop, the key to IRI’s engagement in the region is to support democrats 
and strengthen democratic institutions. IRI emphasizes the need to support the abil- 
ity of democratic leaders to achieve objectives spelled out in campaigns. By helping 
leaders articulate genuine reforms to voters, develop consensus, and match expecta- 
tions with reality, we have the best chance to assure that Latin America’s demo- 
cratic gains made over the past two decades will translate into concrete improve- 
ment to the lives of its people and improved prosperity and security for all of us. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Burton [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Craner. 

Mr. Wollack? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. KENNETH WOLLACK, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTE 

Mr. Wollack. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, 
I am pleased to have the opportunity to speak about the challenges 
facing democracy in Latin America and the Caribbean. 

NDI (National Democratic Institute) has been working with polit- 
ical party leaders, civic leaders and activists for more than two dec- 
ades to assist their efforts to advance democracy in the region, and 
I appreciate the chance to highlight both the achievements and the 
troubling trends in the hemisphere. 

As has been noted by the previous witnesses, in recent decades 
Latin America and the Caribbean nations have seen historic demo- 
cratic progress. The wave of democracy has swept the region. Thir- 
ty-two countries in the hemisphere regularly elect leaders and 
enjoy basic democratic rights, Cuba being the only exception. 

Latin American countries have also committed themselves to col- 
lectively protect democracy through the Democratic Charter of the 
Organization of American States (OAS). Public opinion polls show 
the majority of Latin Americans support democracy. 
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Despite these advances, there is real concern that democracy is 
in danger of being rolled back as occurred earlier in the 19th and 
20th centuries. 

This reversal could lead to a return to fatally flawed elections, 
leaders with authoritarian tendencies, increased violations of 
human rights and compromised democratic institutions, including 
legislatures and the courts. These reversals represent direct chal- 
lenges to shared United States and Latin American values and in- 
terests. 

In this respect, one issue that unites Latin Americans is their 
disenchantment with political parties, which have the lowest levels 
of public confidence of any institution in the region, about 18 per- 
cent, trailing the church, the military, television, police, judiciary 
and the Congress. 

Political parties are viewed as corrupt, out of touch with citizens 
and personalistic. Parties are seen as failing to represent the needs 
and aspirations of large sectors of society, especially youth, women 
and indigenous communities. 

The failure of parties to address popular needs, particularly in 
closing the divide between the rich and the poor, the greatest gap 
of any region in the world, has led to a popular backlash that is 
undermining democracy. 

Large segments of populations are venting their frustration with 
parties by removing democratically-elected Presidents at the ex- 
pense of democratic institutions. 

Despite the importance of parties to democratic development, in 
recent years it has been civic organizations and state institutions 
that have received the bulk of democracy assistance from inter- 
national financial institutions and donor aid agencies. The inter- 
national development community has buttressed civic groups and 
assisted their rise. This has been a good and necessary endeavor. 

At the same time, there is a danger in focusing almost exclu- 
sively on civil society development and state institutions. Civil soci- 
ety activism, without effective political institutions, quickly creates 
a vacuum. It sows opportunities for populists and demagogues who 
seek to emasculate parties and legislatures, which must serve as 
the intermediaries between the state and citizens and therefore are 
the cornerstones of representative democracy. 

This dangerous trend has already been seen in several countries 
in the Andean region, including Bolivia, Ecuador and Venezuela. 

The international community should take action in several ways. 
First, efforts must be made to build, sustain and renew political 
parties that match our efforts to support civil society. 

Second, efforts must be made to better understand and address 
the incentives that affect the interest and ability of party leaders 
to launch reform efforts, especially the need to develop effective 
policy platforms that address the issue of poverty, a leading cause 
of popular frustration with political parties. 

As noted, unless parties have incentives for reform, Latin Amer- 
ican societies will be tempted to support populists who appeal to 
the poor and the disenfranchised. 

In this respect, my full statement refers to a recent NDI study 
in Bolivia, which sheds light on the factors that affect the ability 
of political parties to reform. The study found that reform efforts 
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can be influenced from many directions, ranging from the prescrip- 
tions of international financial institutions to the lack of basic civic 
education. 

Third, the international community must be increasingly en- 
gaged in protecting the integrity of elections. In some nations the 
weaknesses of political parties have led to the erosion of the inde- 
pendence of democratic institutions. In some instances, election au- 
thorities and courts are being used for partisan ends, threatening 
the minimum but essential requirement for democracy, fair elec- 
tions. 

The independence of authorities administering elections slated 
for 2005, 2006 and 2007, in such countries as Venezuela and Nica- 
ragua, is already being called into question. 

Finally, the Democratic Charter represented a watershed in ex- 
panding the response to possible threats to democracy. This agree- 
ment allows OAS member states to look beyond coup d’etats to re- 
spond to insidious systematic efforts to erode key democratic insti- 
tutions. 

Although the existence of the Democratic Charter has likely had 
a deterrent effect, a series of anti-democratic events have nonethe- 
less occurred in countries, such as Venezuela, Ecuador, Nicaragua 
and Haiti, where the charter has not been invoked. These omis- 
sions raise the issue of whether the trigger mechanisms of the 
Democratic Charter need to be revisited to ensure that the OAS 
plays an effective role as a defender of democracy in the region. 

In conclusion, international engagement and resources will be 
critical to support political development and stand in solidarity 
with those striving to strengthen democratic institutions and prac- 
tices. 

Without this support, democratic gains in the hemisphere will be 
in jeopardy. Experience has taught us that an investment in con- 
solidating democracy is far more cost effective than responding to 
crises once they occur. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wollack follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Kenneth Wollack, President, National 
Democratic Institute 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, on behalf of the National 
Democratic Institute, I am pleased to have the opportunity to speak about the chal- 
lenges facing democracy in Latin America and the Caribbean. NDI has been work- 
ing with political and civic leaders for more than two decades to assist their efforts 
to advance democracy in the region. I appreciate the chance to highlight both 
achievements and troubling trends in the hemisphere. 

In recent decades, Latin America and the Caribbean nations have seen historic 
democratic progress. A wave of democracy has swept the region. Thirty-two coun- 
tries in the hemisphere regularly elect leaders and enjoy basic democratic rights — 
Cuba being the only exception. Latin American countries have also committed them- 
selves to collectively protect democracy through the Democratic Charter of the Orga- 
nization of American States (OAS). Public opinion surveys show that a majority of 
Latin Americans support democracy. 

Despite these advances, there is real concern that democracy is in danger of being 
rolled back as occurred earlier in the 19th and 20th centuries. This reversal could 
lead to a return to fatally flawed elections, leaders with authoritarian tendencies, 
increased violations of human rights, and compromised democratic institutions in- 
cluding legislatures and courts. These reversals represent direct challenges to 
shared U.S. and Latin American values and interests. Because of the unique geo- 
graphic, social and economic ties between the U.S. and Latin America and Carib- 
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bean nations, the erosion of democracy can have a profound impact on drug traf- 
ficking, security, human rights, economic growth and immigration. Other issues of 
mutual concern include the $150 hillion in exports that go to the region — some 20 
percent of total U.S. exports — as well as one-third of the U.S. foreign oil imports.^ 

The failure of political leadership in certain countries is one of the root causes of 
the “u-turn” in democracy that is leaving social and economic instability in its wake. 
In recent years, political parties and leaders that brought about democratic transi- 
tions in the region are having difficulty in governing and meeting popular expecta- 
tions that democracy would improve the standard of living. President Alejandro To- 
ledo is an example — a Peruvian reformer who overcame the fraud and corruption 
of authoritarian president Alberto Fujimori only to struggle with a public approval 
rating that has sunk as low as 7 percent despite his leading the country to record 
economic growth. His sometimes single-digit support reflects in large measure a per- 
ceived failure to improve the economic conditions of most Peruvians and address al- 
legations of corruption. Alarmingly, surveys indicate that if Fujimori were able to 
run again he would likely end up being one of the top two candidates in the 2006 
presidential election. 

In this respect, one issue that unites Latin Americans is their disenchantment 
with political parties, which have the lowest levels of public confidence of any insti- 
tution in the region — about 18 percent — trailing the Church, military, television, po- 
lice, judiciary, and the Congress.^ Political parties are viewed as corrupt, out-of- 
touch with citizens and personalistic. Parties are seen as failing to represent the 
needs and aspirations of large sectors of society especially youth, women and indige- 
nous communities. 

The failure of parties to address popular needs — particularly in closing the divide 
between the rich and the poor, the greatest gap of any region in the world — has led 
to a popular backlash that is undermining democracy. Large segments of popu- 
lations are venting their frustration with parties by removing democratically elected 
presidents at the expense of democratic institutions. Since 1990, some 11 Latin 
American heads of state have resigned or been impeached before the conclusion of 
their term of office.^ 

Just last Sunday, President Carlos Mesa offered his resignation to the Bolivian 
Congress in response to continued street protests and road blocks threatening to 
paralyze the country. Mesa came into office some 15 months ago in the wake of the 
2003 resignation of President Gonzalo Sanchez de Lozada. Mesa’s offer to step aside 
epitomizes the challenge of managing mounting public frustration with the gap be- 
tween the rich and poor. Mesa has faced a difficult time advancing policies in light 
of the efforts of populist leaders to further their own agendas by tapping into pop- 
ular dissatisfaction with economic conditions. 

Despite the importance of parties to democratic development, in recent years it 
has been civic organizations and state institutions that have received the bulk of 
democracy assistance from international financial institutions and donor aid agen- 
cies. The international development community has buttressed civic groups and as- 
sisted their rise. This is a good and necessary endeavor; NDI has participated in 
many such initiatives and continues to do so. 

At the same time, there is a danger in focusing almost exclusively on civil society 
development and state institutions. Civil society activism without effective political 
institutions quickly creates a vacuum. It sows opportunities for populists and dema- 
gogues who seek to emasculate parties and legislatures, which must serve as the 
intermediaries between the state and citizens and, therefore, are the cornerstones 
of representative democracy. This dangerous trend has already been seen in several 
countries in the Andean region — including Bolivia, Ecuador and Venezuela. 

The international community should take action in several ways. First, efforts 
must be made to build, sustain, and renew political parties that match our efforts 
to support civil society. Over the past several years, there has been some encour- 
aging recognition of the need to support political party development. The OAS 
Democratic Charter affirms that the “strengthening of political parties is a priority 
for democracy.” Unfortunately, for the most part, organizations and institutions that 
have the commitment and expertise to underpin and promote these initiatives lack 
adequate resources. In this regard, USAID and the State Department’s Bureau for 
Democracy, Human Rights and Labor have long recognized the importance of polit- 
ical party development, being two of the few governmental entities to do so. NDI 


^Agenda for the Americas. Inter American Dialogue, March 2005, p. 3. 

2 Latinbarometro 

^Washington Post, “Tunnel Vision on Corruption,” editorial by Moises Naim, February 20, 


2005. 
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greatly appreciates their support of programs that seek to strengthen and reform 
parties in the hemisphere. 

Efforts to encourage reform must recognize that the problems facing political par- 
ties developed over decades. These challenges will not be resolved overnight. A long- 
term, multi-year approach will be needed much in the way HIV/AIDs or judicial re- 
form initiatives are undertaken. This approach will be particularly important in 
countries like Haiti where parties need to develop clear platforms and organiza- 
tional structures that reach far beyond Port-Au-Prince to better represent all citi- 
zens. Efforts to help parties modernize should also focus on the areas of internal 
democracy, transparency and ethics and outreach to sectors of society that are in- 
creasingly on the margins of political life. Parties must be helped to undertake pro- 
found reforms in these areas that go beyond campaign rhetoric. 

Second, efforts must be made to better understand and address the incentives 
that affect the interest and ability of party leaders to launch reform efforts — espe- 
cially the need to develop effective policy platforms that address the issue of pov- 
erty — a leading cause of popular frustration with parties. As noted, unless parties 
have incentives for reform, Latin American societies will be tempted to support pop- 
ulists who appeal to the poor and disenfranchised. 

In this respect, NDI recently conducted a study in Bolivia with the support of the 
British aid agency, DFID, which sheds light on the factors that affect the ability 
of political parties to reform. The study found that reform efforts can be influenced 
from many directions ranging from the prescriptions of international financial insti- 
tutions to the lack of basic civics education. For example, the study found that: 

• Because much of the country’s economic agenda is financed and negotiated by 
the international community, many Bolivians perceive programs that address 
poverty as mandated from abroad. Parties do not believe they have control 
over real fiscal decisions and as a result do not develop policies to fight pov- 
erty. They assume that national poverty strategies will be determined by the 
international community rather than through a competition of ideas — such as 
an election campaign. 

• Parties do not believe that the ability to form sound policies will affect their 
performance at the ballot box. Investing in policy development does not seem 
to be a worthwhile expenditure. As one Bolivian who was interviewed said: 
“People are used to the idea that parties don’t have policy platforms.” 

Third, the international community must be increasingly engaged in protecting 
the integrity of elections. In some nations, the weaknesses of political parties have 
led to the erosion of the independence of democratic institutions. In some instances, 
election authorities and courts are being used for partisan ends, threatening the 
minimum but essential requirement for democracy — fair elections. The independ- 
ence of authorities administering elections slated for 2005, 2006 and 2007 in such 
countries as Venezuela and Nicaragua, is already being called into question. 

The international community must be engaged early in these countries to help en- 
sure that all aspects of the electoral process including the election law, election au- 
thorities, voter registry, media access and campaign spending meet international 
standards. Political support should also be provided to national election observers 
so that they can closely monitor the entire election period. In addition, the inter- 
national community should avoid the perception of taking sides in elections and try- 
ing to influence the outcome of the vote. Without these actions, there is a genuine 
risk that historic advances in free and fair elections may be reversed. 

Finally, the Democratic Charter has further consolidated Latin America’s position 
as a regional leader in efforts to collectively defend democracy by building on the 
historic 1991 Santiago Declaration (Resolution 1080). NDI was pleased to present 
the OAS and former Secretary General Gavira with its 2002 W. Averell Harriman 
Democracy Award in recognition of this progress as well as the organization’s impor- 
tant work in safeguarding human rights in the region. 

The Democratic Charter represented a watershed in expanding the response to 
possible threats to democracy. This agreement allows OAS member states to look 
beyond coup de etats to respond to insidious, systematic efforts to erode key demo- 
cratic institutions. Although the existence of the Democratic Charter has likely had 
a deterrent effect, a series of anti-democratic events have nonetheless occurred in 
countries such as Venezuela, Ecuador, Nicaragua and Haiti where the Charter has 
not been invoked. These omissions raise the issue of whether the trigger mecha- 
nisms of the Democratic Charter need to revisited to ensure that the OAS plays an 
effective role as a defender of democracy in the region. 

In conclusion, international engagement and resources will be critical to support 
political development and stand in solidarity with those striving to strengthen 
democratic institutions and practices. Without this support, democratic gains in the 
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hemisphere will be in jeopardy. Experience has taught us that an investment in con- 
solidating democracy is far more cost-effective than responding to crises once they 
occur. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to highlight several countries that are 
grappling with the issues I have described. 

Cuba 

After more than 40 years of repression by Fidel Castro’s government, an unprece- 
dented grassroots democracy movement is gaining strength in Cuba. Known as the 
Varela Project, the initiative calls for a referendum on political, economic and civil 
liberties by drawing upon a constitutional provision that enables citizens to intro- 
duce legislation when accompanied by 10,000 signatures. The Project has planted 
the seeds of a genuine grassroots democracy movement. For the first time, calls on 
the island for peaceful political change are not emanating solely from a handful of 
courageous individuals whose appeals could be dismissed by the Cuban government, 
but from tens of thousands of ordinary citizens. In seeking to expand freedom 
through peaceful and legal means, the Varela Project has broken the culture of fear 
that has permeated Cuban society for decades. 

Achieving unprecedented success in political organizing in Cuba, Oswaldo Paya 
and other Varela Project leaders were able to collect and verify 11,020 signatures, 
which they submitted to the Cuban National Assembly on May 10, 2002. In January 
2003, the Cuban legislature rejected the Varela Project, claiming it “went against 
the very foundation of the constitution.” To further crush the Project, beginning on 
March 18, 2003 the Cuban government arrested, summarily tried and jailed 75 civil 
society leaders in Cuba, including independent journalists, librarians and trade 
unionists. More than half were Varela Project organizers. Despite the repression, 
Paya and other project leaders collected and submitted an additional 14,384 signa- 
tures to the National Assembly in October, bringing the total number of signatures 
to 25,404. Even though the National Assembly rejected the Varela Project, Paya and 
his organizers continue to exercise their constitutional right by collecting signatures 
in support of a peaceful democratic change in Cuba. 

Most recently, Oswaldo Paya invited all Cubans to take part in a National Dia- 
logue on a peaceful democratic transition in Cuba. Paya seeks to develop a plan for 
a transition designed and directed by all Cubans — from political prisoners to mem- 
bers of the government. As a starting point for discussion, he prepared a 100-page 
working document covering issues ranging from calls for multiparty democracy, free- 
dom for political prisoners, the return of exiles, privatizing much of the economy 
and preserving Cuba’s free education and health care system. After incorporating 
feedback from discussion groups held around the island and in Cuban exile commu- 
nities abroad, the working document will be submitted to the Cuban National As- 
sembly with calls for a referendum on the plan. Paya anticipates that an inclusive 
dialo^e process will play an important role in helping to educate all Cubans on 
transition issues and increase pressure for change. 

For his efforts at promoting peaceful change in Cuba, Paya received the 2003 
Sakharov Prize for Freedom of 'Thought from the European Parliament and NDI’s 
2002 Averell Harriman Democracy Award. He was also nominated in 2003 by 
former Czech President Vaclav Havel for a Nobel Peace Prize. Paya reiterated that 
international attention on his efforts has protected him from being jailed, unlike his 
50 colleagues who were arrested in March 2003, which he calls “The Cuban Spring.” 
As Paya said in an NDI documentary on the Varela Project “In Cuba, there is hope 
for change . . . democracy is for everyone. It can be born in any environment, in 
any culture, in any race, out of any ideology — as long as there is respect for human 
dignity.” 

The unparalleled success of the Varela Project in mobilizing a grassroots effort for 
reform provides an important message — that democratic change is beginning in 
Cuba and it will come in large measure from the island itself. It is critical that the 
international community stand with the Varela Project organizers, opposition lead- 
ers and thousands of average citizens who are struggling against tremendous odds 
for their fundamental political and human rights. 

Peru 

After more than a decade of authoritarian government under Alberto Fujimori, 
Peru is working to rebuild its democratic institutions and reinstitute the rule of law. 
The election of Alejandro Toledo in 2001 raised high expectations among Peruvians 
for political and economic reform. However, a combination of weak institutions, low 
public confidence in the political class and governability challenges has made it dif- 
ficult for the Toledo administration to meet these expectations. Shortly after assum- 
ing office, the Toledo government fostered the creation of an Acuerdo Nacional (Na- 
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tional Agreement), which included many of Peru’s key political and civil society 
leaders. The “road map” that its participants outlined provides an important con- 
sensus-based reform agenda. In 2003, the Peruvian congress passed a progressive 
political party law that seeks to help parties enhance internal transparency and de- 
mocracy. 

Despite these advances, the Toledo administration has had difficulty in governing. 
These problems are due in part to the weak structures of political parties, which 
have made implementing policy reforms difficult and popular expectations for his 
administration. Despite high levels of macroeconomic growth, the standard of living 
is not commonly perceived to have improved for the average citizen and unemploy- 
ment continues to be the principle challenge facing the country. Popular dissatisfac- 
tion with the economy has also been exacerbated by a series of ethics scandals alleg- 
edly linked to the government. 

Moreover, the backdrop for the 2006 presidential elections is increasingly worri- 
some. Political parties are fragmented and in public opinion studies a significant 
percentage of Peruvians indicate they would sacrifice democracy for a system that 
would generate work, improve the general economy and reduce crime (the highest 
percentage of any country in the Andean region.) In addition, surveys indicate that 
if Fujimori were able to run again, he would likely be one of the top two candidates 
in a presidential election. Compounding these concerns are small but growing signs 
of the reemergence of the guerrilla group Sendero Luminoso, ominously believed to 
be funded by drug traffickers. Incidents of social unrest have also occurred in 50 
distinct areas of the country — including calls for regional autonomy. President To- 
ledo is now promoting an initiative to provide direct subsidies to the poor, the 
“ProPeru” plan, to counter the challenge by spreading the benefits of high economic 
growth. 

As these disturbing trends indicate, many Peruvians are concerned that historic 
democratic advances may be rolled back and that future elections may be plagued 
by irregularities and bring a return to authoritarian government. In the months to 
come, it will be critical to continue to help political parties develop the organiza- 
tional structures and policy platforms that will enable them to reengage voters and 
better represent their needs — particularly in job creation and poverty alleviation. 

Venezuela 

Once considered a stable democracy, Venezuelan society is now deeply divided and 
locked in a volatile political stalemate. The current impasse is rooted in the failures 
and decline of traditional political parties and the erosion of democratic institutions 
that has taken place during the presidency of former coup leader Hugo Chavez. Un- 
less the current deadlock between opponents and supporters of President Chavez is 
resolved, Venezuela could be facing more economic hardship and a downward spiral 
of political instability. 

As noted by such respected organizations as the Inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights, fundamental rights and democratic institutions in Venezuela are 
being undermined. In this respect, efforts to exert government control over key insti- 
tutions such as the media, military, judiciary, and electoral authorities is deeply 
troubling. The independence of the judiciary has been called into question by legisla- 
tion that has successfully allowed the government’s legislative coalition to “pack” 
the courts by adding 12 new judges and increasing the court’s size by half.'' In addi- 
tion, new laws allow the government to levy heavy fines on the media, thereby en- 
couraging self-censorship. Recent legal harassment of opposition leaders is also a 
cause for concern. 

The case of the civic organization Sumate is another example of the erosion of 
democratic rights. Leaders of the organization face possible charges of treason for 
receiving funding from an international nongovernmental organization, in this in- 
stance the National Endowment for Democracy. The right of democracy activists to 
receive support from abroad is enshrined in international human rights conventions. 
Given the repression that activists face in many countries around the globe, demo- 
cratic reform would be difficult without this assistance. Government prosecution of 
Sumate’s leaders on these grounds would be a dangerous precedent for democratic 
activists throughout the region and beyond. 

During last year’s referendum process on whether President Chavez should con- 
tinue in office, the international community was deeply involved in mediation efforts 
between opposition leaders and the Chavez government through the OAS and the 
Carter Center. At present, however, direct international engagement has all but dis- 
appeared. This lack of international effort to reduce the polarization in the country 
is particularly troubling given the erosion of democratic institutions. Moreover, a se- 


“Venezuela: Chavez Allies Pack Supreme Court,” Human Rights Watch, December 14, 2004. 
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ries of upcoming elections will give all political sectors a chance to peacefully and 
constructively take part in the political process. However, questions about the integ- 
rity of the election process make it imperative that the international community — 
particularly the leading countries of the region — become more active in ensuring 
that upcoming elections meet international standards. 

Haiti 

In the wake of the departure of Jean Bertrand Aristide, preparations for the 2005 
elections continue with the support of the United Nations and OAS, among others. 
The election law has been passed and dates set for the voting: October 16 for munic- 
ipal and November 13 for congressional and presidential races. More than 92 polit- 
ical parties have registered to date. However, many challenges remain that will 
have a significant impact on the future stability of the country. These challenges 
include reaching out to all political sectors to ensure effective participation in the 
political process and upcoming elections. This includes involving leading actors in 
national political dialogue as well as guaranteeing their safety and ability to cam- 
paign. These steps are necessary to ensure the legitimacy of the elections and pre- 
vent post-election conflict that could exacerbate current tensions. 

Nicaragua 

Nicaragua is locked in an impasse between the country’s main political forces, in- 
cluding President Enrique Bolanos, the Liberal Constitutionalist Party (PLC) and 
the Sandinista National Liberation Front (FSLN). Leaders of the FSLN and PLC 
have formed a de facto alliance to block the reform efforts of President Bolanos. Re- 
cent constitutional changes driven by the PLC and FSLN, including making a sim- 
ple majority in the National Assembly sufficient to override a presidential veto, have 
drawn the condemnation of the Central American Court and the concern of the 
OAS. President Bolanos labeled these changes a “constitutional coup.” At the same 
time, democratic change from within the PLC and FSLN appears increasingly un- 
likely as potential reformers are being shut out from the parties. The ongoing strug- 
gle for power has created a dangerous level of instability and led to a National Dia- 
logue, sponsored by the United Nations and the Catholic Church, to help resolve the 
political crisis. 

The recent PLC/FSLN appointments of election commission and comptroller posi- 
tions without executive consultation are increasingly leading Nicaraguans to express 
concern about the independence and autonomy of key democratic institutions as the 
2006 presidential elections approach. Both political and civic leaders have raised 
concerns about the quality of the voter registry and potential interference with the 
adjudication of election irregularities, as is alleged to have occurred in the munici- 
pality of Granada during the 2004 municipal elections. 

The international community must become more engaged in Nicaragua and show 
support for efforts to ensure the integrity of the electoral process and help reverse 
the nondemocratic effects of the PLC/FSLN “pacto” and its negative effect on Nica- 
raguan democracy. This support should include ensuring that Nicaraguan election 
monitors have the ability to exercise their important right to observe the campaign 
period and election day processes to help generate reforms and establish safeguards 
to increase public confidence and participation. 

Bolivia 

Once considered one of the most stable democracies in the Andes and a paragon 
of economic reform, Bolivia is experiencing economic disparity, ethnic and regional 
conflicts and political turmoil. Bolivian President Gonzalo Sanchez de Lozada was 
nearly defeated in the 2002 presidential election by Evo Morales, the leader of the 
association of coca growers. In 2003, however, Sanchez de Lozada resigned amid vio- 
lent protests over his administration’s plan to export natural gas through Chile. 
Sanchez de Lozada was succeeded by Vice President Carlos Mesa, who bowed to 
popular demands for a 2004 national referendum on the export of gas, and agreed 
to convene a constituent assembly in 2006. Popular dissatisfaction continues to build 
among the business, indigenous and civil society sectors, resulting in increasing 
strikes and violence. The Mesa administration is further undermined by his status 
as an outsider within the political class. 

These factors culminated on Sunday, March 6, when President Mesa offered his 
resignation to congress. In an address to the nation. Mesa stated he could no longer 
“continue to govern with the threats that strangle the country,” referring to a pos- 
sible nationwide blockage of roads called for by Evo Morales and protests over the 
operations of a foreign-run water company and taxes on oil companies.® 


® “Bolivian President Submits Resignation,” The Miami Herald, March 7, 2005. 
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Mesa’s actions are a clear example of the challenges facing Latin American polit- 
ical leaders and the need to promote political party reform. Indigenous sectors have 
long felt excluded from social and economic life in the country and are using dem- 
onstrations and road blockages as a powerful political tool to have their demands 
heard. Until the economic disparities in the country are better addressed and polit- 
ical parties become more representative and responsive, Bolivia will continue to be 
primed for populism and continued social unrest. 

Colombia 

President Alvaro Uribe has enjoyed the strong support of the Colombian people 
for his success in implementing his “Democratic Security” plan to aggressively fight 
guerrilla groups and drug traffickers who have fueled decades of violence. The presi- 
dent is attempting to negotiate the disarmament and demobilization of paramilitary 
forces, many of which are accused of human rights violations. Some Colombian ana- 
lysts are concerned that demobilized paramilitary groups could try to use their fi- 
nancial resources to influence the outcome of upcoming elections — causing their role 
to become an issue in the campaign. 

In response to dissatisfaction with political parties. President Uribe successfully 
advocated a package of reforms that will have a dramatic impact on the political 
system including establishing a minimum vote threshold of 2 percent for parties to 
be officially recognized and receive public financing. This provision is expected to 
reduce parties from 61 to approximately 10. Another significant reform advocated 
by the president is immediate reelection of incumbents, including him. The Con- 
gress approved the re-election measure and it is now under review by the Constitu- 
tional Court. As these events unfold, Colombia will provide an important case study 
in party reform as the impact of the changes advocated by President Uribe take ef- 
fect. 

Ecuador 

In recent years, Ecuador’s political system has been one of the most unstable in 
South America, with an average survival rate for both elected governments and 
military regimes of less than two years. As successive governments failed to resolve 
the country’s economic and political crises, Ecuadorians are increasingly losing faith 
in the democratic system and rejecting political participation. The geographic divide 
between the coast and the highlands also contributes to a lack of national unity, 
dialogue and consensus on issues of national concern. 

In 2002, Ecuadorians elected the populist and former coup-leader Lucio Gutierrez 
to office. He came to the presidency with the support of political groups representing 
the country’s indigenous community and promises of reform. Gutierrez’s governing 
coalition broke apart over policy disagreements and his administration has been 
dogged by charges of corruption. A recent incident demonstrating the weakness of 
Ecuador democratic institutions occurred when the president summarily dismissed 
27 of 31 members of the Supreme Court with the assistance of a make-shift majority 
in Congress. The effort was seen as a means of blocking impeachment efforts that 
Gutierrez argued were being advanced by judges biased in favor of the opposition 
Social Christian Party. 

Ecuadorian analysts suspect the president’s coalition was based on promises to 
the Roldos Ecuadorian Party, which seeks to clear charges of misappropriation of 
public funds pending against former President Abdala Bucaram, (popularly known 
as “El Loco.”) The party seeks to enable Bucaram to return to Ecuador from Pan- 
ama where he has resided since being impeached. Gutierrez is now advocating a ref- 
erendum to “depoliticize” the judiciary and increase the president’s ability to fast 
track legislation and has warned that he will “resort to ‘other powers’” under the 
constitution if Congress does not act on his plan.® The events in Ecuador are a clear 
demonstration of the rise of populist leaders who are further dismantling democratic 
institutions after gaining power through democratic elections. NDI is also concerned 
about the rise of political violence in Ecuador and intimidation against civil society 
leaders. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you, Mr. Wollack. 

I guess you have to go over to the Senate side. Who has to leave? 
Mr. Wollack. Both Lome and I, hut that is in awhile. That is 
at 6 o’clock. 

Mr. Burton. So you have a little bit of time. Okay. Who is next? 


® Latin American Weekly Report, “Minister Storms Out, Court Antagonizes Public.” March 1, 
2005, p. 8. 
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Mr. Johnson, I guess you are next, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. STEPHEN C. JOHNSON, SENIOR POLICY 

ANALYST FOR LATIN AMERICA, T H E KATHRYN AND SHELBY 

CULLOM DAVIS INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDIES, 

THE HERITAGE FOUNDATION 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. Chairman Burton, Ranking Member 
Menendez, distinguished Members of the Committee, thanks for in- 
viting me to testify on this important subject, the State of Democ- 
racy in Latin America. 

As you have already noted, over the past decade we have turned 
our attention elsewhere, to the former Soviet Republics and to the 
Middle East, and some would say that smoldering embers have 
caught fire again in our own neighborhood. 

But let us not misunderstand. In 1980, 6 out of 23 Latin Amer- 
ican nations could be described as democracies; and by 1992, 21 out 
of 23 countries had elected leaders in competitive contests. But 
public disappointment with the current manifestation of democracy 
is palpable in the region. 

Working with our neighbors, we need to make up for lost time, 
addressing incomplete reforms that mask ongoing autocratic and 
feudal era practices. 

According to the 2004 Latinobarametro poll, only 29 percent of 
citizens in 18 Latin American countries say that they are satisfied 
with democracy, even though they still prefer democracy to 
authoritarianism, 53 to 15 percent. 

One factor, I believe, is that political parties are not wholly open 
to citizen participation. In most countries, party leaders, not voters, 
choose candidates for elected offices. Legislators don’t always rep- 
resent districts. 

In Colombia and Paraguay, senators are elected at-large on a na- 
tional ballot and are not bound to represent any particular jurisdic- 
tion. Inadequate separation of powers sometimes fails to check ex- 
ecutive excesses so that public institutions can be easily manipu- 
lated. 

In November, 2004, President Lucio Gutierrez arbitrarily dis- 
missed the constitutional and supreme courts in his country, re- 
placing magistrates with cronies. Last year we saw something simi- 
lar happen when Venezuela’s national assembly voted to expand 
the supreme justice tribunal from 20 to 32 members, allowing the 
President to pack that court. 

Bottleneck bureaucracies concentrate decisionmaking in the 
hands of too few people, making governments sluggish and unre- 
sponsive. Ministries and national capitals sit far from sources of 
fresh information in specific localities, but generally make most of 
the decisions and provide the money for local services, which ends 
up being a political patronage. 

Weak rule of law. Thanks to local will and United States admin- 
istration of justice programs, oral adversarial trials are beginning 
to clean up the backlog of cases in 15 out of 23 Latin American 
countries, but courts and police barely function in Haiti. In Ven- 
ezuela, they have been manipulated to serve the budding dictator- 
ship. 
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Weak property rights deny citizens the ability to make choices in 
their own lives. According to The Heritage Foundation’s 2005 Index 
of Economic Freedom, 14 out of 23 countries in the region have ei- 
ther overly bureaucratic registration requirements that benefit eco- 
nomic elites and inadequate protections, or they maintain laws 
that permit the government to confiscate private property. 

What is at stake and what can we do? U.S. peace and security 
depend on a stable neighborhood and on more prosperous neigh- 
bors. Unfortunately as Latin America’s population has expanded, 
its economy has fallen behind. 

Some of my colleagues today have pointed out that Latin Amer- 
ica seems to be in a rebound, an economic rebound, but yet if you 
look over the past 4 or 5 years, the economic situation has been rel- 
atively fiat. 

The GDP for Latin America has actually fallen from $1.8 trillion 
in 1999 to $1.7 trillion in 2003. Nearly 44 percent of the region’s 
citizens live below the $2 a day poverty line. 

Such factors infer lost potential trade, political instability, mi- 
grants who illegally enter the U.S. seeking safety and jobs, and 
problems of security and terrorism, where ineffective governments 
are unable to assert national authority over their own territory. 

To be sure, Latin America needs to be the author of its own suc- 
cess and thanks to the struggles of courageous, insightful Latin 
American democrats, it largely is. 

But interested parties, like the United States, should provide 
long-term, focused engagement. Above all, we need to get our prior- 
ities straight and use our engagement tools more effectively. 

On its Web site, the U.S. Agency for International Development 
says that its top two regional priorities are to improve governance 
and promote economic growth. However, recent appropriations re- 
flect such priorities as food aid, health and environmental protec- 
tion, and I well understand that some of these items, important as 
they are, are big ticket programs and so they do demand more 
funds, but gains in these areas are easily wasted by bad govern- 
ance. 

Public diplomacy programs that help Central American students 
study in the United States and fund subject matter exchanges in 
the past have been drastically cut. 

The Broadcasting Board of Governors has curtailed much of our 
Voice of America programming toward Latin America. We should 
reverse that trend. 

Toward specific democratic reforms in the region, we need to use 
our admirable institution-building programs, like the National 
Democratic Institute, the International Republic Institute and 
USAID’s democracy units to do the following: Encourage more di- 
rect representation. 

Democracy must go beyond elections to put the authority at the 
service of all free citizens; promote greater separation of powers. 
Robust legislatures and judiciaries should balance Presidential 
power. 

Strengthen local governance. Another check on executive excess; 
enhance the rule of law and property rights and promote citizen- 
ship through public diplomacy and civic education programs. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the United States has a lot on its 
plate. Moreover, we can’t solve all the world’s problems. 

However, we can be more consistent with our policies and toward 
regions like Latin America, where we have promoted substantial 
reforms in some of its most troubled countries, we can become more 
focused to help deeper and more complete democracies emerge from 
elections and gains in free trade. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Johnson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Stephen C. Johnson, Senior Policy Analyst for 

Latin America, The Kathryn and Shelby Cullom Davis Institute for Inter- 
national Studies, The Heritage Foundation 

Chairman Burton, ranking member Menendez, distinguished members of the 
Committee: 

Thank you for inviting me to testify on this important subject — the state of de- 
mocracy in Latin America. I commend you for undertaking this inquiry at a pro- 
pitious time when democratic advances in the hemisphere seem to be — if not at a 
standstill — in danger of sliding backwards. While that may not be clearly evident 
in all countries, fledgling democratic institutions are now seriously challenged by a 
number of factors. It is only right that we consider whether to make course correc- 
tions in our efforts to protect and nurture them. 

When candidate George Bush promised to revitalize U.S. engagement in the west- 
ern hemisphere making this the “Century of the Americas,” it was in recognition 
of some of the work left undone since the end of the Reagan Administration when 
the majority of the hemisphere’s citizens began electing their leaders. Then, the 
United States vigorously promoted democratic governance in Central America as an 
alternative to dictatorship and an antidote to Soviet-backed insurgencies. Yet, once 
Central America adopted electoral democracy and civil conflicts were mended with 
peace accords, our government began shifting money for democracy promotion to the 
former Soviet republics. Since September 11, the United States has understandably 
concentrated its focus on defeating global terror and bringing democracy to the Mid- 
dle East. 

Yet while we have been engaged elsewhere, some would say smoldering embers 
have caught fire again in our own neighborhood. Mexico’s hopes for greater democ- 
racy have made slow progress during the Fox Administration, stymied by a recal- 
citrant congress and the reticence of political dinosaurs that still dominate its polit- 
ical parties. Central America is being ravaged by crime. Wobbly democracies in 
South America have taken a decided turn to the populist left. Colombia has made 
steps in the right direction, but those are now threatened by an emerging dictator- 
ship in Venezuela that has designs beyond its borders. 

Globalization, which has occurred since humans began trodding the earth, has 
shrunk the distance between formerly isolated populations allowing people to com- 
municate instantaneously and migrate at will. What happens in the prisons of Los 
Angeles affects the police in San Salvador and vice versa. While globalization en- 
ables cultural exchange and trade, it also facilitates drug and arms trafficking as 
well as terrorism. Globalization cannot be stopped, anymore than we can turn back 
the clock on progress in the way we live. But our governments must learn to cooper- 
ate in a more globalized way to keep up with criminals and terrorists who see na- 
tional borders as little more than inconvenient lines in the sand. 

Let us not misunderstand. In 1980, six out of 23 Latin American nations could 
be described as democracies. By 1992, 21 out of 23 countries had elected leaders in 
competitive contests. But since then, progress has gone flat. Few people want to re- 
turn to authoritarian regimes of the past, yet public disappointment with the cur- 
rent manifestation of democracy is palpable. In partnership with our neighbors, we 
must address incomplete reforms that mask continuing autocratic and feudal era 
practices. In general, U.S. support for democracy in Latin America should: 

• Encourage more direct representation. Political parties in many countries are 
dominated by autocratic founders and senior operators, not rank and file 
members. In many instances, leaders choose candidates to run in general 
elections. In some cases, legislators are elected at-large from national lists 
and do not represent local districts, again lacking incentives to act account- 
ably. 
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• Promote greater separation of powers. Often, courts are subservient to power- 
ful presidents. Legislatures may be subservient to powerful party leaders that 
may include the president or be allied with him. Weak district and local gov- 
ernments fail to provide an additional check on impunity. 

• Strengthen local governance. Powerful presidents and centralized, bottleneck 
bureaucracies often make poorly informed decisions, function at a snail’s pace, 
and funnel money to favored local politicians. They provide almost all oper- 
ating revenues for local governments and often take charge of programs local 
officials could handle more effectively from filling potholes to running schools. 

• Enhance rule of law and property rights. The region’s governments consider 
property rights a concession of the state, blocking working classes from ob- 
taining title to land or important possessions through excessive red tape. 
Moreover, almost all Latin American constitutions claim state ownership of 
subsurface minerals and hydrocarbons — placing these resources in the hands 
of corrupt politicians. 

• Promote citizenship. Work trumps education as a survival priority in many 
poorer countries of the region. As a consequence, many citizens never get far 
enough in school to learn about civic responsibilities as well as expectations 
they should have for the performance of public officials. 

Regarding trouble spots, the United States should more actively: 

• Help stabilize the northern Andean countries. The United States must main- 
tain security assistance and support for democratic institutions in Colombia 
as it continues to make gains in its fight against drug trafficking and ter- 
rorism. Elsewhere, we must redouble efforts to help strengthen democratic 
governance and civil society. Democratic institutions are under assault in Ec- 
uador by an incumbent president and in Bolivia by a populist agitators. 

• Contain Venezuelan president Hugo Chavez’s hegemonic designs. Although the 
United States should not enter a shouting match with President Chavez, our 
government should firmly point out where Venezuela’s democracy has gone off 
its rails. Moreover, U.S. officials must more actively engage regional allies, 
listening as opposed to lecturing, quietly strengthening trade and security re- 
lations to ward off temptations for them to accommodate to a despot. 

• Strengthen relations with Southern Cone nations. While they may be tilting 
toward nationalism and populism, they haven’t abandoned democracy or their 
fledgling market economies. For the moment, we should set aside differences 
to help them solidify democratic and free market gains. 

• Encourage and participate in cooperative civilian and military security ar- 
rangements. The United States has bilateral customs, law enforcement, and 
military agreements, but grudgingly shares databases on criminals and has 
yet to establish routine coordination with Latin American governments on 
countering emerging threats such as transnational crime, terrorism, or nat- 
ural disasters. 

• Deny credit and resources to Fidel Castro. The United States should maintain 
trade sanctions against the Castro regime. However, U.S. officials should pro- 
mote contact with Cuban democrats who represent the future of the island 
as well as develop familiarity with regime figures likely to play a role in a 
transition government. 

• Provide enhanced leadership to restore Haiti’s democracy. Haiti’s interim gov- 
ernment has not received all the money pledged by international donors to 
rebuild damaged institutions, coordination among donors is lacking, and pub- 
lic order has not been established. The United States should help create a do- 
nor’s oversight commission to guide Haiti’s recovery. 

BACKGROUND 

Twenty years ago, the United States began encouraging the adoption of democ- 
racy and free markets as political and economic models for the Americas and as an 
alternative both to communist subversion advanced by the Soviet Union and Cuba 
and to military dictatorship — the prevailing system. This policy helped to defeat 
insurgencies and return the militaries to their barracks. Now all of the countries 
in the hemisphere celebrate competitive elections except Cuba and Haiti, and most 
have adopted market economies in principle. Yet, according to the 2004 
Latinobarometro poll, only 29 percent of citizens in the 18 Latin American countries 
say that they are satisfied with democracy — even though they still prefer democracy 
to authoritarianism 53 percent to 15 percent. As few as 19 percent have positive 
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feelings about market economies, although they still prefer markets to state-run 
economies by more than 50 percent in every country polled. ^ 

One factor is that political parties are not wholly open to citizen participation. In 
most countries, party leaders — not voters — choose candidates for many elected of- 
fices such as town councilman and a portion, if not all, of the seats in congress. 
These candidates are “elected” from party lists in proportion to votes for their re- 
spective parties. Once in office, they owe loyalty to party bosses, not constituents. 
Cuba, of course, offers the most notorious example of candidate lists selected by 
communist party leaders and presented to citizens for simple approval. But party 
leaders in Mexico also choose and filter their slates. Fortunately, outside of Cuba, 
each of the region’s countries has more than one party. 

Legislators don’t always represent districts and are thus not directly linked to con- 
stituents. In Colombia and Paraguay, senators are elected at-large on a national 
ballot and are not bound to represent any particular jurisdiction. Mexican legisla- 
tors serve only one term, so citizens from their states cannot re-elect them if they 
do well or punish them with defeat if they stray from promises. A constitutional 
amendment to permit re-election was recently defeated in the Mexican senate at the 
urging of Institutional Revolutionary Party leaders who felt it would dilute their 
control over congressmen. 

In Nicaragua, a unicameral legislature is elected from a national list. In 2000, sit- 
ting president Arnoldo Aleman and former Sandinista president Daniel Ortega 
pacted with representatives to alter the constitution 2000 so they could take seats 
in the National Assembly to obtain immunity from prosecution for any crimes they 
may have committed. The maneuver was highly unpopular with the public. To their 
credit, Nicaragua’s assemblymen lifted the immunity of Aleman after he left the 
presidency so he could be tried on charges of diverting some $100 million in public 
funds. However, sensing the current president’s weakness, many parliamentarians 
are now seeking Aleman’s exhoneration — against the tide of public opinion. 

Inadequate separation of powers sometimes fails to check executive excesses so 
that public institutions can be easily manipulated. In Ecuador, the judiciary names 
its own replacements. Yet it is so weak, that beginning in November 2004, President 
Lucio Gutierrez dismissed the Constitutional Court and threw out the Supreme 
Court replacing magistrates with cronies — many with marginal qualifications. At 
the same time, he created a new body of plainclothes secret political police to harass 
and intimidate political opponents. Ecuador’s fragmented congress has little power 
to stop him. 

Last year in Venezuela, Chavez loyalists in the National Assembly voted to ex- 
pand the Supreme Justice Tribunal from 20 to 32 members, allowing the president 
to pack the court with cronies.^ So-called provisional judges preside over many lower 
courts, allowing them to be manipulated for political purposes. The National Elec- 
toral Commission resides in the president’s hands as well. A recall process initiated 
by Chavez loyalists is now directed at eliminating opponents in the National Assem- 
bly. Soon, it could easily become an elected version of the rubber stamp communist 
assembly that exists in Cuba. 

Powerful presidencies and bottleneck bureaucracies concentrate decision-making in 
the hands of too few people making government sluggish and unresponsive. Min- 
istries in national capitals sit far from sources of fresh information in specific local- 
ities, but generally make most of the decisions and provide the money for local serv- 
ices and programs. Weak local governments with limited teixation power exist only 
to carry out their directives. Powerful presidents tend to upset institutional con- 
tinuity. As former Bolivian President Jorge Quiroga points out, they often “make 
immense changes in government institutions, to be followed by the next politician 
who makes his own sweeping changes.”® The most obvious example is again Hugo 
Chavez of Venezuela. To paraphrase Ambassador Robert Zoellick in his recent con- 
firmation hearing before the U.S. Senate, ‘he won an election, did away with his op- 
ponents, muzzled the press, limited the rule of law, and packed the courts and na- 
tional commissions with his cronies.’ 

Weak rule of law. The World Bank estimates that weak judiciaries and corruption 
reduce annual growth by 15 percent in Latin America. In colonial times, courts and 


1 “Informe-Resumen, Latinobarometro 2004, Una Decada de Mediciones,” Corporacidn 
Latinobarometro, Santiago de Chile, August 13, 2004, pp. 4, 23, 38, 40. 

2 In addition, five more judges were appointed to fill vacancies and 32 persons were named 
as reserve judges. See “Venezuela: Chavez Allies Pack Supreme Court,” Human Rights Watch, 
December 14, 2004 at hrw.org I english I docs 1 2004 1 12 j 14 j venezu9864.htm {March 3, 2005). 

® Remarks at the University of Pennsylvania Wharton Business School’s 4th Latin American 
Regional Alumni Meeting, Miami, Florida, July 10-12, 2003, at knowledge.whartoti.upenn.edu ! 
07300_ss.html (July 31, 2003). 
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police existed to protect wealthy elites in poorly integrated societies. Although mixed 
races, pure ethnic groups, and the working classes are more accepted in today’s soci- 
eties, law enforcement is only now beginning to provide for their public safety. Still, 
courts and police barely function in Haiti. In Venezuela they have been manipulated 
to serve a budding dictator. In Nicaragua, judgeships have been handed out to most- 
ly Sandinista party members. Courts are only gaining political independence in 
Mexico with adversarial trials being tested in the state of Nuevo Leon. Napoleonic 
codes and written trials still clog courts with cases that last years. Thanks to local 
will and U.S. administration of justice programs, case law and public, adversarial 
trials in criminal courts are beginning to clean up the backlog in 15 out of 23 Latin 
American countries. 

Elsewhere, recently formed civilian police forces are no match for delinquent 
bands and youth gangs. Some ex-guerrillas and former soldiers in El Salvador and 
Guatemala opted to become kidnappers and drug traffickers in the 1990s. Youth 
gangs that proliferated in Los Angeles in the 1970s and 1980s now have fraternal 
links with some 130,000 to 300,000 members in Mexico and Central America. Police 
in southern Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, and Honduras have insufficient num- 
bers and resources to deal with them. In 1998, Honduras had the highest murder 
rate in the hemisphere with 154 per 100,000 inhabitants — two times greater than 
Colombia and five times greater than El Salvador. By contrast, Honduras has about 
6,200 police — one per 1,100 inhabitants compared to El Salvador with 17,000 or one 
per 383 citizens. Freedom House reported in its 2004 Freedom in the World survey, 
that Honduran police were “underfunded, ill-trained, understaffed, and highly cor- 
rupt.” 

Weak property rights deny citizens the ability to make choices in their own lives. 
According to the Heritage Foundation’s 2005 Index of Economic Freedom, 14 out of 
23 countries in the region have either overly bureaucratic registration requirements, 
inadequate protections, or they maintain laws that permit the government to con- 
fiscate private property. In Venezuela, the government is expropriating the country’s 
largest and most productive private cattle ranch, purportedly to divide it into par- 
cels to distribute to landless farm workers. Wherever this has been tried, it often 
results in lost efficiency and abandonment by intended custodians. In almost all 
Latin American countries, constitutions give the state exclusive rights over all sub- 
surface minerals and hydrocarbons. State petroleum monopolies keep private indi- 
viduals from owning an oil well, while corrupt politicians pocket profits and, in 
Hugo Chavez’s case, sell or deny petroleum to whomever they want. 

REGIONAL HOT SPOTS 

The Northern Andes. Colombia is the linchpin of democracy in this region. Not 
only is it one of the longest continuous democracies in South America, but it is mak- 
ing step-by-step progress against such threats as drug trafficking and rural terror 
groups.^ Although its six-year development plan known as Plan Colombia ends this 
year, the administration of President Alvaro Uribe has made strides in revitalizing 
the economy, eradicating drug crops, strengthening the judiciary, improving human 
rights practices, and bringing about a negotiated peace. 

Compared to a contraction of 4.3 percent in 1999, Colombia experienced 3.7 per- 
cent growth in gross domestic product (GDP) in 2003.® Last year, a record 178 met- 
ric tons of cocaine were captured by Colombia’s police and military forces while the 
Anti-Narcotics Police Directorate sprayed a record 136,555 hectares of coca and 
3,060 hectares of opium poppy.® Kidnappings have declined 60 percent from levels 
recorded in 2000. Some 10,000 prosecutors, judges and criminal investigators have 
been trained in the new oral adversarial trial system. A new human rights early 
warning system is taking shape. Desertions and demobilizations from Colombia’s 
three bandit armies have increased by 29 percent over last year. However, further 
progress is threatened by Colombia’s neighbor to the east. 

Venezuelan President Hugo Chavez is a former coup plotter who has manipulated 
his country’s laws and constitution to concentrate power in his own hands. Now in 
control of the state’s single most important industry — oil — he has embarked on a 
quest to destabilize neighbors like Colombia and assert his influence over them. 
With access to more financial resources than Fidel Castro ever had, he controls pe- 


‘‘The Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), the National Liberation Army (ELN), 
and the United Self-Defense Force (AUC). 

^Sources: Embassy of Colombia at www.colombiaemb.org I opencms I opencms I plancolombia 
(March 3, 2005) and the Inter-American Development Bank at www.iadb.org t exr ! country ! eng ! 
Colombia (March 3, 2005). 

®2005 International Narcotics Control Strategy Report, U.S. Department of State, March 2005 
at www.state.gOv/g/inl/rls/nrcrpt/2005/voll/html/42363.htm (March 3, 2005). 
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troleum exports to Central America and the Caribbean and can withhold shipments 
at whim as he did to the Dominican Republic last year. Chavez could also cut off 
overland commerce with Colombia, one of Venezuela’s most important trade part- 
ners. By strangling Venezuela’s private sector with draconian laws and exchange 
controls, he makes the future of bilateral trade bleak anyway. More troubling are 
his close relations with an allied insurgent army inside Colombia — the Revolu- 
tionary Armed Force of Colombia, or FARC, which shares Chavez’s socialist authori- 
tarian ideology seeking to overthrow the elected government.'^ 

In Ecuador, Colombian FARC financiers are said to be buying up real estate in 
suburban Quito, while combatants resupply and releix at camps near Lago Agrio in 
northern Sucumbios Department. Meanwhile, Venezuelan diplomats are reportedly 
advising the state oil monopoly PetroEcuador. Like Chavez, President Gutierrez is 
packing courts with crony judges and sending plainclothes policemen to harass polit- 
ical opponents. In December he presented a new media law to congress similar to 
the Ley Mordaza in Venezuela that, if approved, will punish outlets that dissemi- 
nate information the presidency deems contrary to its interests. A poll released 
March 3, 2005 in the newspaper El Comercio showed President Gutierrez with a 
37 percent approval rating while Ecuador’s congress hovers at 10 percent. 

In 1985, Bolivia began an unprecedented era of democratic reform, supported by 
free-markets and a 4 percent average annual economic growth rate during the 
1990s. Since 2000, however, successful elimination of 90 percent of the country’s il- 
licit coca cultivation caused the economy to contract. Excessive bureaucracy, weak 
rule of law, and inadequate property rights blocked a rebound for citizens living on 
less than $2 per day — 60 percent of Bolivia’s population. Moreover, democratic re- 
forms have not joined a fragmented polity whose various constituencies hoped 
change would mainly benefit their group. These include a majority indigenous popu- 
lation that is poorly educated, a minority mixed class of political and economic 
elites, the armed forces, and labor unions. Riots and road blockades instigated by 
radical indigenous leaders over foreign gas sales forced President Gonzalo Sanchez 
de Lozada to resign in October 2003. His replacement Carlos Mesa had to move to 
the populist left, holding a referendum on whether to take partial control of the gas 
industry. 

Now, self-serving coca union leader and congressman Evo Morales and community 
activist Abel Mamani of El Alto on the outskirts of La Paz, have threatened to sum- 
mon mobs and block roads if Bolivia’s congress does not raise royalties on foreign 
gas companies to 50 percent. March 6, 2005, President Carlos Mesa submitted his 
resignation to congress to rally support for his government and turn Bolivians 
against destructive the mob tactics favored by Morales and fellow radicals. 

Southern Cone. In the past 20 years or so, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay have replaced military regimes with elected governments. Within the last 
5 years, these democracies have largely moved from the center right to moderate 
socialism. Among them, Chile is the democratic linchpin and most open economi- 
cally. Both Chile and Brazil have strong industrial bases. By contrast, tiny agrarian 
Paraguay is under threat from corrupt politicians, transnational drug traffickers, 
local insurgents, and undocumented migrants believed to support Middle Eastern 
terror groups. Colombia’s FARC guerrillas are known to use Paraguay as a site for 
exchanging drugs for guns. Recently captured FARC leader Rodrigo Granda alleg- 
edly advised Paraguayan terrorist Osmar Martinez in kidnapping and killing the 
daughter of former President Raiil Cubas last year. Granda and Martinez reportedly 
met in Venezuela in July 2004. 

Argentina and Uruguay have demonstrated the greatest leftward swing since the 
2003 election of President Nestor Kirschner and the March 1 inauguration of Presi- 
dent Tabare Vazquez, respectively. In both countries misguided economic policies 
could lead to unrest. Kirschner clings to populist rhetoric and an anti-industrial eco- 
nomic model that taxes exports. A recent debt swap might keep Argentina afloat 
temporarily along with commodity sales to China. But Argentina is non-competitive 
and may have trouble obtaining further credit after defaulting on $81 billion in 
bonds in 2001 (its fifth default since independence) and writing down its debt to 35 
cents on the dollar in 2005. 


"^Both Chavez’s Fifth Republic Movement party and the FARC are members of the Brazil- 
based Foro de Sao Paulo — a global organization that includes leftist parties and guerrilla groups 
from 16 countries in the western hemisphere. Videos and documents revealed by dissident Ven- 
ezuelan military officers suggest official promises of supplies and refuge as well as the existence 
of several FARC fronts operating from the Venezuelan side of the Colombia-Venezuela border. 
See Javier Ignacio Mayorca, “740 de las FARC en Venezuela,” Venezuela Analitica, March 11, 
2002, at www.analitica.com/va/vpi5521076.asp (April 1, 2002). 
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In Uruguay, President Vazquez’s proposed $100 million spending measure to al- 
leviate poverty could herald a return to the welfare state. Although pressure from 
political opponents and moderates in Vazquez’s own Frente Amplio coalition could 
keep him from adopting a more radical internal course, hardline leftists are pushing 
for a realignment away from the United States. Vazquez has renewed diplomatic 
ties to Cuba and struck agreements with Venezuela’s Hugo Chavez to buy oil and 
establish a regional state-run TV channel in Uruguay to disseminate populist, anti- 
U.S. propaganda. 

Central America. Weak institutions, rising transnational crime and gang violence, 
and high underemployment are taxing these fledgling democracies. The eye of this 
storm is Nicaragua. But not all is calm. President Enrique Bolanos is in trouble for 
attempting to curb endemic corruption. At play is the Liberal Party’s desire to free 
former president, convicted embezzler, and current Liberal Party leader Arnoldo 
Aleman. Fellow Liberal deputies have colluded with Sandinista opponents in the 
National Assembly to weaken his powers and force him from office. The real winner 
is the Sandinista National Liberation Front which has played along in exchange for 
judgeships and control over important national commissions. Poised for a comeback 
in the 2006 presidential elections is former Sandinista comandante Daniel Ortega, 
whose campaign will likely attract financial support from Venezuelan president 
Chavez. 

Cuba and Haiti. Fidel Castro’s 45-year-old dictatorship in Cuba blocks the realiza- 
tion of the dreams and aspirations of 11 million citizens. Though no longer a direct 
threat to the United States, Cuba remains hostile, sharing electronic espionage and 
warfare capability with China and offering support for and solidarity with inter- 
national terrorist groups. Tighter U.S. sanctions have caused Castro to make erratic 
decisions such as withdrawing circulation of U.S. dollars on the island and prohib- 
iting citizens from talking with American visitors. Venezuela’s agreement to supply 
cheap oil in exchange for intelligence officers and doctors has helped Cuba’s com- 
mand economy to the point that he has been able to reverse grudgingly approved 
market reforms, such as limited self-emplojmient. Yet it seems likely that Castro 
sees his revolution surviving mainly outside of Cuba, in countries like Venezuela 
and poorer nations where he has sent legions of doctors and intelligence agents. 

In Haiti, interim Prime Minister Gerard Latortue, his coalition cabinet, and mul- 
tinational peacekeeping forces from such countries as Chile and Brazil, are helping 
Haiti recover from years of despotic rule under former president Jean Bertrand- 
Aristide. However, the pace of reconstruction is far too slow. Previous corruption has 
emptied the treasury and broken public institutions. Aristide still has access to mil- 
lions of dollars he took from the government and could be a lingering threat to sta- 
bility. Current levels of technical assistance by donor nations are inadequate and 
reconstruction of public institutions has stalled. Haiti’s meager 4,000-member police 
force — about 1 officer for every 2,000 citizens — cannot address mounting violence 
and unrest. Other governments in the Caribbean that misunderstood the U.S. role 
in Aristide’s departure will be even less forgiving if rebuilding efforts collapse and 
there is a refugee exodus. 


WHAT IS AT STAKE 

Except for Mexico, the United States probably could survive without Latin Amer- 
ican markets, which account for less than 6 percent of U.S-world trade. American 
refiners can buy oil from other suppliers besides Venezuela, which provides roughly 
7 percent of U.S. consumption.® But U.S. peace and security depend on a stable 
neighborhood and on more prosperous neighbors. Unfortunately as Latin America’s 
population has expanded, its economy has recently fallen behind. From 1999 to 
2003, the region’s population grew from 503.1 million inhabitants to 534.2 million. 
Its aggregate economy declined slightly from $1.8 trillion in to $1.7 trillion.® Nearly 
44 percent of the region’s citizens live below the $2 a day poverty line. Such factors 
impact the United States in lost potential trade, states that teeter on the edge of 


® Mexico is America’s second largest trade partner behind Canada with $220.2 billion in mer- 
chandise trade in 2002. Brazil ranked 15th with $26.8 hillion. In 2002, most bilateral trade be- 
tween Latin American countries and the United States ranged between $3 billion and $9 billion. 
See U.S. International Trade Commission, “Interactive Tariff and Trade DataWeb,” at 
dataweb.usitc.gov (August 29, 2003). 

®While the population of Latin America and the Caribbean has increased from 503.1 billion 
to 534.2 billion from 1999 to 2003, Gross National Income has declined from $1.8 trillion to $1.7 
trillion according to the Latin America & Caribbean Data Profile, World Bank at 
www.worldbank.org / data / countrydata I countrydata.html (March 5, 2005). 
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instability, and migrants who illegally enter the U.S. seeking safety and economic 
opportunity, 

Except for Europe and some Asian countries such as India, Japan, and the Phil- 
ippines, no region should be as favorably disposed toward democracy and open mar- 
kets. Latin American leaders have generally aspired to Western-style democracy 
and markets, exemplified by numerous constitutions and laws that mirror the U.S. 
system. Yet, individual rights, free choice, and equal opportunity clash with colonial 
traditions of imposed rule and corporatist segregation of economic classes and ethnic 
groups. Without adequate support for reforms that go beyond elections and free 
trade, the region’s democratic progress could backslide. 

WHAT THE UNITED STATES SHOULD DO 

To be sure, Latin America needs to be the author of its own success. And thanks 
to the struggles of courageous, insightful Latin American democrats, it largely is. 
But interested parties like the U.S. government should provide long-term, focused 
engagement. Above all, U.S. policymakers and lawmakers should consider reversing 
two overarching trends in assistance programs and foreign communications. 

Although the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) says that its 
two top regional priorities are to improve governance and promote economic growth, 
U.S. Congressional appropriations reflect such priorities as food aid, health, and en- 
vironmental protection. Gains in these areas are easily wasted by bad governance. 
The new Millennium Challenge grants totaling $2.5 billion for FY 2004 and 2005 
seek to reward nations that govern justly, fight corruption, and open their markets. 
Yet one grantee, Nicaragua, is one the verge of ousting a president because he is 
fighting corruption, while another, Bolivia, is closing its energy markets and scaling 
back counter-narcotics cooperation with the United States. 

Public diplomacy programs that used to provide scholarships help Central Amer- 
ican students study in the United States in the 1980s and fund subject matter ex- 
changes in the early 1990s have been drastically cut. The Broadcasting Board of 
Governors has curtailed much of our Voice of America programming toward Latin 
America. The public affairs and science programming that is left does not com- 
plement U.S. development goals. Meanwhile, Cuban doctors distributing free medi- 
cine in Venezuela and Honduras are reportedly ramping up propaganda efforts, 
playing videos that extol the triumphs of Cuba’s revolution to patients waiting in 
their clinics. 

Finally, policies to strengthen democracy in Latin America must be accompanied 
by those that also reinforce economic freedom and collective security, since democ- 
racy cannot thrive without markets or state control over national territory. How- 
ever, with regard to the region’s democratic challenges, U.S. policy should: 

• Encourage more direct representation. Democracy must go beyond elections to 
put authority in its proper place — at the service of all free citizens. USAID 
democracy programs. International Republican Institute and National Demo- 
cratic Institute projects should highlight the responsibility of legislators to 
represent specific districts and individuals. Seminars and subject matter ex- 
changes should include discussions of constituent service. Consultations with 
parties should urge party leaders to allow voters to choose candidates for gen- 
eral elections. Voice of America radio and TV programming should include 
discussions and documentaries on this topic. 

• Promote greater separation of powers. Robust legislatures and judiciaries 
should balance presidential power. U.S. democracy programs should advocate 
constitutional models that insulate these branches from presidential med- 
dling — from electing parliamentarians at the same time the president is cho- 
sen to raising the level of congressional approval necessary to seat or remove 
judges. Reforms may vary from country to country, but models should be kept 
in a best practices list supported and maintained by the Organization of 
American States (OAS). 

• Strengthen local governance. Governments should be decentralized so that of- 
ficials at local, district, and national levels handle just those matters that 
logically correspond to their jurisdiction. U.S.-funded studies should inves- 
tigate ways to devolve some tax collection to municipalities to give them 


i*’ According to the National Intelligence Council’s new study, Mapping the Global Future, in- 
effective governance and the backwardness of ruling elites could decrease Latin America’s influ- 
ence in world affairs and bar many of its countries from participating in the global economy. 
See “Mapping the Global Future,” Report of the National Intelligence Council’s 2020 Project, Na- 
tional Intelligence Council, Washington, DC, December 2004 at http: ! Iwww.cia.gov Inic I 
NIC _globaltrend2020 s3.html#page78 (March 3, 2004). 
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budgetary independence from the national government. Such research should 
also address how national bureaucracies such as education ministries can 
function more efficiently under local control. 

• Enhance rule of law and property rights. Continued support for judicial re- 
forms should help modernize criminal codes, separate judicial and prosecu- 
torial functions, and establish public defender offices to represent the poor. 
Congress should amend Section 660 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to 
allow more flexible support for training foreign police and collateral law en- 
forcement agencies to enable closer collaboration on curbing transnational 
threats. USAID governance programs could promote the adoption of cadastres 
and simple land titling systems. They could also cover how individual claims 
to subsurface rights have helped America develop resources and create indi- 
vidual wealth instead of feeding corrupt state monopolies. 

• Promote citizenship through public diplomacy and civic education programs to 
inform citizens of their rights and responsibilities in marginally democratic 
societies where such concepts are not well understood. Moreover, Congress 
and USAID should reallocate money it spends on health and environmental 
projects to enhance basic education so citizens can read, write, and under- 
stand political concepts in countries like Bolivia and Haiti. 

Regarding trouble spots, the United States should more actively: 

• Help stabilize the northern Andean countries. Since the inception of Plan Co- 
lombia, U.S. assistance and Congressional oversight has helped turn the tide 
against local drug production and rural terrorism, as well as strengthen pub- 
lic institutions in a country willing to undertake those reforms. Failure to 
stay that course could destabilize neighboring Panama, Ecuador, and Peru. 
Ecuador’s democracy is now at risk with a president willing to bend laws to 
suit his objectives. The United States should maintain solidarity with Ecua- 
doran democrats by urging President Gutierrez to use legal and consensual 
means to carry out his programs. In Bolivia, U.S. officials should urge all par- 
ties to abide by Bolivian law and reject mob coercion. Public diplomacy out- 
reaches should be redoubled to indigenous communities to kindle moderate 
voices within. 

• Contain Venezuelan president Hugo Chavez’s hegemonic designs. U.S. officials 
should continue to refrain from war of words with Venezuela’s volatile presi- 
dent who likes to call his adversaries vulgar names. Yet, they should use 
every opportunity to advocate a retreat from authoritarian policies that cur- 
tail civil liberties and support for terrorists like the FARC guerrillas in Co- 
lombia. The United States should also promote continued international scru- 
tiny of human rights and of Venezuela’s battered democratic institutions so 
that Venezuelan democrats will not lose hope. Most of all, U.S. contact with 
the leaders and peoples of neighboring countries must be more frequent and 
collaborative to avoid a vacuum Mr. Chavez desperately wants to fill. U.S. 
Congressional approval of free trade agreements with Central America, the 
Dominican Republic, Panama, and the Andean nations will be crucial toward 
that end. 

• Improve relations with Southern Cone nations. Despite their leftward tilt, the 
United States should move forward with trade negotiations, including a bilat- 
eral investment treaty with Uruguay. Commercial sectors in Argentina, 
Brazil, and Uruguay will have moderating influences on populist policies. En- 
hanced trade relations with the United States will help ensure open markets 
for U.S. products, and also help maintain the influence of this vital sector of 
society. 

• Encourage and participate in cooperative civilian and military security ar- 
rangements. To counter transnational crime and terrorism that threatens 
American democracies, the United States should encourage regional partner- 
ships based on day-to-day military-to-military and civilian-to-civilian coopera- 
tion to promote common standards and protocols. Already, Colombia’s attor- 
ney general has come up with a concept to share databases among the re- 
gion’s prosecutors. U.S. Southern Command, the Department of Justice, the 
State Department, and the OAS Commission on Hemispheric Security should 
seek opportunities to work with the region’s military and law enforcement 
agencies to promote interoperability of forces. 

• Deny credit and resources to Cuba’s Castro but build contacts outside and 
within the regime. While maintaining its principled trade sanctions policy, the 
United States should promote purposeful contact with Cuban human rights 
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and democracy activists who represent the long-term future government of 
the island. Current public diplomacy efforts to inform ordinary citizens must 
continue and be enhanced. U.S. officials should become more familiar with 
armed forces leaders and local governing officials likely to influence a future 
transition from Castroite rule through third-country contacts and opportuni- 
ties to meet. 

• Provide enhanced leadership to restore Haiti’s democracy. The Bush Adminis- 
tration should urge fellow international donors to be timely and forthcoming 
with promised aid. Haiti needs a larger, de-politicized police force to establish 
public order and allow its interim government to operate. For the long-term, 
it needs a donor supervisory commission to work with follow on governments 
and non-governmental organizations to assure accountability and coordinated 
efforts until democracy becomes self-sustaining. Under no circumstances 
should the United States pursue a premature exit strategy as it did in the 
Clinton Administration. 

Finally, the United States should help strengthen the democratic orientation of 
the Organization of American States by: 

• Enlisting regional allies to revitalize its democraey promotion functions and 
human rights commission. Venezuelan president Hugo Chavez is already urg- 
ing members to abandon support for democracy and civil liberties for a model 
that embraces a powerful state and welfare rights — his proposed “Social 
Charter of the Americas.” The United States should be actively engaged in 
the OAS to keep authoritarianism from replacing the democratic trajectory 
member nations have nourished over the past half century. 

CONCLUSION 

The United States is a powerful and benevolent nation. As its strength has 
evolved, so have its policies toward other nations. As we all know, our government 
is not always consistent. It cannot be. Policies rightly obey political currents of the 
day and budgetary realities. In the last 20 years, we have come from pragmatic alli- 
ances with regimes we did not like to nurturing their adoption of democracy and 
open markets. However, sustained commitment is essential to help deeper and more 
complete democracies and markets evolve from elections and free trade. 

Societies based on free choice, not dictatorships, make good neighbors. Open mar- 
kets, not command economies, provide opportunities for ordinary citizens to become 
prosperous. Sustained, consistent policies undergird these reforms. They are the 
only way the United States and its neighbors in the Americas can be partners in 
creating jobs, self-fulfillment, and peace in hometowns throughout the hemisphere. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Valenzuela? 

TESTIMONY OF ARTURO A. VALENZUELA, PH.D., DIRECTOR OF 

THE CENTER FOR LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES, GEORGE- 
TOWN UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Valenzuela. Thanks very much, Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Committee for this opportunity to speak with you. 

I will briefly summarize the remarks from my written statement. 
I think that I agree with my colleagues that we are in a sort of 
paradoxical moment in Latin America at this particular point in 
history. 

For the first time in history, all of the countries, save Cuba, have 
democratic governments and I would like to give you some statis- 
tics that put a very sharp focus on that. 

From 1930 until 1980, all of the changes of government, if you 
look at all of the changes of government, there are 277 changes of 
government, 40 percent of those changes of government took place 
through military coups. 

In the 1980s, there were 37 changes of government, 17 of which 
took place from military coups. The decade of the 1980s was the 
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lowest decade of military coups in the entire history of Latin Amer- 
ica. 

If you look today, between 1990 and 2005, that is 15 years, there 
has only been one outright military coup and that was in Haiti in 
December 1991. 

Now, that is the good news. The bad news, of course, is that de- 
mocracy really is imperiled in the region and we should not confuse 
the establishment of democratic institutions with the consolidation 
of democratic institutions, and the process of democratic consolida- 
tion is complex, difficult, requires a lot of attention and requires 
time. 

I think we made a mistake in thinking that once you have elec- 
tions, somehow we were on the proper path. 

Let me just very quickly summarize some of the real challenges 
that democracy faces and I don’t have time to expand on it, but I 
see four levels of crises that need to be addressed in the region. 

One is there is a crisis of state capacity, which actually has to 
do with the fact that democratic states don’t have the resources, 
don’t have the capabilities, don’t have the personnel and don’t have 
the reach in order to be able to address the fundamental problems 
of societies. 

When I was in the Administration, in the previous Administra- 
tion, we worked very carefully there to create Plan Colombia. One 
of the fundamental assumptions of Plan Colombia was that there 
was a huge lack of state capacity in broad regions of Colombia. 
That is the case not only for Colombia, but other countries. 

There is also a second set of crises and that is the crisis of ac- 
countability, and my colleagues have referred to that in different 
ways. The crisis of accountability refers to such things as the lack 
of the rule of law and the limitations of the justice system and 
much more work needs to be done in order to improve that. 

The third is a crisis of representation. As we know, in democ- 
racies there is this complex process whereby citizens select their 
representatives, in turn their representatives are supposed to make 
public policy. And yet in Latin America, at the level of electoral 
systems, at the level of political parties, at the level of electoral au- 
thorities, there really are some significant deficits and here I would 
concur with those from IRI and NDI who put an emphasis on par- 
ties. 

Parties are very, very important. Madison himself, despite the 
fact that in Federalist No. 10, argued against the notion of factions, 
later on wound up saying, after he realized how young American 
democracy was working, that parties were the fountain, as he put 
it, of liberty, because they are essential mechanisms to transfer the 
will of the people toward government authorities. 

Then finally there is a crisis of governance and this crisis of gov- 
ernance has many different shapes, but let me just focus on one 
thing about the crisis of governance in Latin America. 

In most countries of Latin America, Presidents are minority 
Presidents and they are double minority Presidents. They are mi- 
nority Presidents, because they haven’t gotten a majority of the 
support themselves. Only 50 percent of the Presidents in this era 
of democratic governance have actually had outright majorities and 
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not only that, they have minorities in the Congress, for the most 
part, because of the fragmented nature of the party systems. 

So there is a disjuncture between multi-party systems, to a cer- 
tain degree, and the way Presidential governments work. This 
means that Presidents often are not able to cobble together the 
kind of majority coalitions that are necessary for them to rule. 

They are weak Presidents. The problem in Latin America, for the 
most part, are the weakness of Presidencies and the weakness of 
political authority and not the strength of political authority. 

That is why 14 Presidents have failed and have actually had to 
leave office early in this period of democratization. I just wrote an 
article on the 14 failed Presidents that I would be happy to share 
with you. 

Let me just finish then by turning to what we ought to be doing 
about this. I think the United States needs greater engagement. 

We need to pay attention to development assistance. Forty per- 
cent of the people there are poor. We need to be concerned about 
assistance for democracy promotion. 

I think we need a higher-level engagement with the region and 
I like the concept of maybe going to the position of a special envoy 
for the Americas, but it would have to be done, as my experience 
in the Clinton Administration was, it would have to be somebody 
who really has a direct ear of the President and has a very high 
stature, somebody like Mack MacClarty or Buddy McKay. You 
know a former Governor, Congressman or Chief of Staff of the 
President of the United States. Otherwise, it is simply not going to 
work. 

Then finally let me conclude by saying I also think it is very im- 
portant to reengage the hemisphere on the whole question of the 
collective defense of democracy and that is where I like the ideas 
that are being floated, including the one that President Carter put 
out there of having a much more robust response. 

Let me add there that what we need to pay attention to is not 
only the collective defense of democracies through resolution 1080 
and the charter, but also strengthening the Human Rights Com- 
mission, because ultimately it is the Human Rights Commission 
that is going to look at the violations of democracy by majoritarian 
Presidents, by people like Chavez, who in some ways are pushing 
the envelope on things like the supreme court and so on. 

We need to be able to have robust institutions in the hemisphere 
to keep an eye on those sorts of things and to provide policymakers 
in different countries with tools in order to address the problems. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Valenzuela follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Arturo A. Valenzuela, Ph.D., Director of the Center 
FOR Latin American Studies, Georgetown University 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee I am honored to appear before 
you today to discuss the progress of democratic consolidation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Although I am a member of the Board of NDI, I appear here today in my 
capacity as a scholar who has focused for the past thirty-five years on the study of 
the origins, consolidation and reversals of democracy in the Americas. 

In many ways this is still an auspicious moment for the nations of Latin America 
and the Caribbean. Never before in history have leaders elected directly by the peo- 
ple governed in so many countries, nor have so many countries experienced succes- 
sive elected governments without authoritarian reversals. A study conducted by 
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David Scott Palmer shows that from 1930 to 1990, close to forty percent of changes 
in government took place via military coup. That percentage was halved in the dec- 
ade of the nineteen eighties when only 7 of 37 governmental changes occurred be- 
cause of overt military intervention in politics — and 5 of these sought to bring an 
end to authoritarian rule rather than prolong it. Since 1990 authoritarian reversals 
have occurred only in Peru, when the President shut down the legislature, and Haiti 
when a military junta displaced an elected president. The single most significant 
change that has taken place since the end of the Cold War in the region is the with- 
drawal of the military from its overt political role in overthrowing and forming gov- 
ernments whenever societal crises appeared to foment instability or elected leaders 
sought to implement policies that threatened vested interests. The only stark excep- 
tion to this democratic trend continues to be Cuba. 

The overt shift in U.S. policy, from promoting or tolerating authoritarian reversals 
when elected governments were judged inimical to U.S. interests to condemning dis- 
ruptions of democratic governments in concert with other Hemispheric partners, is 
an important factor in explaining the demise of the standard Latin American pat- 
tern of coups and counter coups. Latin America has thus come a long way from the 
days of violent civil conflict in Central America and pervasive authoritarian rule 
with its massive human riots violations in the Southern Cone. Mexico, which had 
avoided the pattern of military intervention in politics through the establishment 
of an all encompassing one party state, also moved to competitive party politics 
based on open and free elections that led to the demise one of the longest lasting 
regimes of the 20th Century. 

And yet, it would be mistaken to assume that the countries of the Hemisphere 
have finally turned the corner and that the triumph of representative institutions 
and the rule of law is irreversible. For too many countries democratic practices are 
a recent phenomenon. It is important to not confuse the establishment of democracy 
with its consolidation. Democratic consolidation is a complex and time consuming. 
Indeed, it was not until after World War II that some of the major nations of West- 
ern Europe were able to establish mature and lasting democracies. The evolution 
of democratic institutions in the West came slowly as the concept of citizenship ex- 
panded over time producing a gradual incorporation of the citizenry into full public 
life within the framework of representative institutions of government. It is no acci- 
dent that the most successful democracies in Latin America today, Chile, Uruguay 
and Costa Rica are also the countries in the region that experienced the fewest 
number of military coups and had the longest trajectory of continuous competitive 
election. Today’s newly established democracies, face the daunting challenge of hav- 
ing to inaugurate representative institutions that assume the full participation of 
the citizenry, at a time when governments are also called upon to be responsive to 
a wide range of citizen demands and expectations in societies characterized by wide- 
spread poverty, inequality and injustice. 

Perhaps the most dramatic indicator of the continued weakness of democracy are 
the fourteen elected presidents who were unable to complete their constitutional 
terms in office since the current wave of democratization began in Latin America 
in the early 1980s. Although only one of those presidents was overthrown in an 
overt military coup and the military has receded into the background throughout 
the Hemisphere, this pattern of presidential failures has translated into continuous 
crises of governance as chief executives have been unable to contain social unrest 
and political conflict. A combination of fragmented party systems, dysfunctional leg- 
islatures, weak state institutions and deficits in leadership have led to minority 
presidencies that have reigned and not ruled, frequently unable to adopt and imple- 
ment necessary reforms. 

Ironically, while weak presidencies have been the norm, in a few cases leaders 
have succeeded in parlaying the fragility of institutions and widespread disillusion- 
ment with parliaments and parties into strong majority support. That pattern of 
populist politics, exemplified by Fujimori, in Peru and Chavez in Venezuela, is a 
worrisome counterpoint to the pattern of weak presidencies because the personaliza- 
tion of politics undermines democracy through the abuse of power and the trampling 
of minority rights. Democracy is a system based on the rule of law and the constitu- 
tional order in which passing majorities are constrained in order to protect indi- 
vidual rights, the rights of minorities and the rights of future majorities. Con- 
straining majority rule, however, should not mean the absence of clear leadership 
and the ability of democratic institutions to encourage the building of consensus and 
compromise across diverse expressions of the popular will in order to generate effec- 
tive public policy. 

An overview of the state of democracy in the region suggests that most countries 
face interrelated challenges along four dimensions. The first is what might be re- 
ferred to as governmental efficacy — the capacity of state institutions to undertake 
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their functions. Lack of resources, appropriate rules and regulations and the dearth 
of qualified personnel render governmental institutions at all levels ineffective and 
unresponsive. The second challenge is accountability: state institutions that exercise 
authority for the public good, and not private gain, and law enforcement and judicial 
institutions that are credible and impartial. In country after country a greater polit- 
ical opening has also permitted the public to witness more directly the pervasive- 
ness of corruption that has long characterized politics on the continent, a corruption 
that in turn erodes confidence in democratic leaders and politics. 

The third dimension refers to the effective construction of institutions of rep- 
resentative democracy, including credible electoral authorities and electoral systems 
that promote effective citizen representation while discouraging excessive partisan 
fragmentation. It also refers to the consolidation of effective parties and party sys- 
tems. Parties are essential instruments of democracy so much so that Madison him- 
self, who at first had cautioned against what he regarded as “factions”, came to view 
them as the “natural foundations of liberty” without which democracy could not sub- 
sist. They generate and aggregate popular preferences in seeking to fill positions of 
authority based on suffrage — while structuring in the legislature and executive 
branches policy options and compromises. Latin America faces a genuine crisis of 
representation with the discredit of party organizations that appear in survey after 
survey as the most corrupt and least credible institutions in society. 

The final and forth dimension is democratic governance itself, the ability of rep- 
resentative institutions to generate majorities in order to enact laws, regulations 
and programs in response to societal needs. The weakness of many presidents 
throughout the region stems from their inability to command majorities in their own 
election and lack of majority support for their parties in the legislature. One studied 
noted that only one in four presidents enjoyed congressional majorities. In highly 
divided minority governments such as Mexico, the introduction of practices used in 
parliamentary as opposed to presidential democracies might help to generate logics 
of cooperation as opposed to confrontation. 

Institutional deficits are made more jarring when added to the enormous social 
deficits that characterize much of the Hemisphere. As is often noted Latin America 
and the Caribbean is the continent with the greatest inequities between rich and 
poor — and while the lot of those at the lowest income level has not improved much, 
it is also the case that in several countries that enjoyed relatively high standards 
of living, notably Venezuela and Argentina, political and economic crises have com- 
bined to sharply lower the standard of living of large sectors of the population. Even 
in countries that have experienced fairly steady growth, such as Peru, the inability 
of large sectors of the society to significantly improve their standards of living has 
led to plummeting popularity ratings for Alejandro Toledo, the country’s president. 
Throughout the Hemisphere over forty percent of the population lives in poverty 
and close to 20% are described as living in extreme poverty. That reality makes 
more difficult the consolidation of democratic institutions, as citizens feel 
marginalized from the political mainstream. 

DIRECTIONS FOR U.S. POLICY 

As noted earlier the shift in U.S. policy at the end of the Cold War contributed 
to the decline in overt military involvement in politics. Incorporation of a democracy 
clause in the OAS through the adoption of Resolution 1080 and the Democratic 
Charter put countries on notice that they could face suspension from the Inter- 
American System if they experience of a disruption in the constitutional order. I am 
pleased that the current administration in Washington has made the promotion of 
democracy a cornerstone of its foreign policy objectives. In this Hemisphere, peaceful 
and prosperous neighbors are vital to the interests of the United States. Failed 
states close to home would represent a lost opportunity to turn the Americas into 
an engine of growth and prosperity at a time when China and India are surging 
ahead and becoming increasingly important players on the world stage. Failed 
states would also constitute potential threats to the security of United States and 
continue to encourage uncontrolled migration patterns. I am concerned, however, 
that at least with regard to this Hemisphere our profession of support for democracy 
is long on rhetoric and short on concrete results and real commitments. Allow me 
to highlight four dimensions of United States policy to the region: Crisis manage- 
ment, democracy promotion, collective defense of democracy and bi-lateral assist- 
ance. 

Crisis Management: 

The conduct of foreign policy requires a clear vision and a clear set of objectives. 
But in the day-to-day reality of a complex and dangerous world that vision is tested 
and those objectives are challenged by how well U.S. policy deals with concrete and 
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often unpredictable sets of events that can affect our foreign policy interests. In 
managing Hemispheric crisis during its first term in office the administration com- 
mitted some serious mistakes. Four cases stand out as particularly noteworthy: Ar- 
gentina, Venezuela, Bolivia and Haiti. 

From the outset, the U.S. Treasury made it clear that it viewed support for coun- 
tries in financial difficulties as a “moral hazard” problem and that the U.S. tax 
payer should not be called upon to bail out investors who made poor choices, even 
if it meant that a country’s financial system might collapse. Although Washington 
reversed its stand and sought at the last minute to prevent the collapse of the Ar- 
gentine economy by structuring a financial support package in 2001, that support 
was too little and too late and came without a concerted and well crafted effort to 
engage the Argentine authorities in a joint strategy to help cushion the economic 
crisis. 

Contrary to the assumptions made by U.S. policy makers, the sharp downturn in 
the Argentine economy which forced the resignation of President Fernando de la 
Rua in 2001, affected not only Argentina, but sent a pall over vulnerable economies 
in the region already suffering from the downturn in the international economy. 
Throughout the Hemisphere serious doubts were raised about the wisdom of eco- 
nomic stabilization and structural reform policies promoted by the United States 
and the advertised benefits of growth based on increased trade alone. It is no acci- 
dent that the sharpest drop in favorable attitudes toward the United States came 
in Argentina. 

In Venezuela, the administration’s initial support for the formation of an uncon- 
stitutional ad hoc government established by the military after the forced (though 
short-lived) resignation of President Hugo Chavez in Venezuela in April 2002 con- 
stituted a significant blow to Hemispheric efforts to support adherence to the insti- 
tutional order and the rule of law in the region. Deviating sharply from the policies 
pursued by its two predecessors the administration refused to call on the established 
mechanisms of the Organization of American States to prevent the interruption of 
the democratic process. 

The U.S. belatedly turned to the OAS after it became clear that President Chavez’ 
supporters in the military and on the street had reversed the outcome and rein- 
stated the elected president. By equivocating in the face of the unconstitutional re- 
moval from office of a constitutional leader Washington did not like, the administra- 
tion contributed to undermining the United States’ political and moral authority as 
a country committed to supporting the democratic process. It also damaged the ef- 
fectiveness of the OAS and it’s newly approved “democratic charter” as instruments 
for safeguarding democracy. Ironically, Washington’s posture also damaged its abil- 
ity to deal with the mercurial president and his government, which wrongly as- 
sumed that the United States was actually behind the coup attempt. 

In Bolivia the administration undermined its own preferred presidential candidate 
in the electoral campaign of 2002 when the U.S. Ambassador openly declared his 
opposition to the candidacy of the leader of the coca producers union, thereby boost- 
ing his popularity and bringing him within a fraction of gaining the highest plu- 
rality of votes in the race. After Gonzalo Sanchez de Lozada was elected to office 
and faced a mutiny by poorly paid police officers in a climate of growing civil unrest 
he desperately sought assistance in the United States to cover severe budget short- 
falls. On an emergency trip to Washington, including a visit with President Bush, 
he was largely rebuffed and provided with only a fraction of his request. Only after 
he was forced to resign from office in 2003, after protesters were killed by the armed 
forces, did Washington and the International Financial Institutions increase its fi- 
nancial support for Bolivia. By then, however, policies that would have helped re- 
solve Bolivia’s chronic problems, including the construction of a gas pipeline to ex- 
port gas natural gas, had become politically untenable. 

Finally, in Haiti the unwillingness of the administration to engage the daunting 
problems of the island and its personal distaste for the elected leader contributed 
to the severe deterioration of public order and the forced ouster of another elected 
president, setting back the unfinished if limited progress that country made in 
struggling to establish institutional order. When Haiti was overrun by rebels associ- 
ated with the remnants of the disbanded Haitian army. Secretary of State Colin 
Powell correctly argued that the solution to the Haitian crisis required a respect for 
the constitutional order and the legitimacy of its elected president. But the State 
Department’s efforts to mediate the crisis were half-hearted at best and when the 
opposition refused to accept its terms the administration made it clear that there 
would be no support for the beleaguered president from the international commu- 
nity thereby encouraging his ouster in 2004. “I am happy he is gone. He’d worn out 
his welcome with the Haitian people,” proclaimed Vice President Dick Cheney. 
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By turning its back on Haiti the administration also turned its back on the Orga- 
nization of American States and the efforts by other Caribbean states to mediate 
the political conflict on the island. The departure of President Aristide and his re- 
placement with an ad hoc government rather than resolving the problems of the 
country only made them worse. By encouraging the removal of a figure, however 
flawed and controversial, who was the legitimate head of state and continues to 
command strong allegiance Washington aggravated the polarization of the country 
and made more difficult the restructuring of a semblance of institutional order. 

The lessons for the second term should be clear: the United States needs to be 
far more engaged both directly and with its neighbors to stave-off serious challenges 
to democratic governance in the Hemisphere — making it abundantly clear that the 
United States does not countenance military intervention in politics and would seek 
to isolate a country whose elected government was overthrown by force, regardless 
of whether we may find some of the policies of those leaders distasteful. 

Democracy Assistance: 

The first phase of democracy assistance correctly focused on insuring the neu- 
trality of electoral institutions and the free and fair conduct of elections. In many 
countries much work still needs to be done to ensure the neutrality and impartiality 
of electoral officials and the adequate conduct of elections. Some countries such as 
the Dominican Republic, Venezuela and Nicaragua have experienced reversals in 
election management that have led to a questioning of the impartiality of electoral 
contests. Democracy assistance has expanded to focus on civic education and the 
strengthening of civil society organizations. Programs have also been enacted aimed 
at supporting local governments, legislatures, judiciaries and the rule of law. 

Too little attention, however, has been paid to working with political parties as 
donor agencies have tended to shy away from programs that may be interpreted as 
overly political. Yet in country after country political parties have been falling short 
in their ability to connect with citizens, serve as valid agencies for representing 
their interests and, perhaps more importantly, working effectively within govern- 
mental institutions through coalition building and power sharing. Nor should fund- 
ing for democracy promotion programs and party strengthening activities be limited 
to the poorest countries, but should be available to higher income countries that 
may have deficits in institutional development. To that end increased funding for 
National Endowment for Democracy programs through NDI and IRI are advisable, 
as is greater support for party building efforts through the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. 

Collective Defense of Democracy: 

The consolidation of democracy in Latin America was continuously setback by 
military interventions that did not permit the consolidation of democratic institu- 
tions. Problems of democracy need to be resolved within democracy, rather than ap- 
pealing to extra institutional solutions. Although that lesson appears to have been 
learned the severity of the political crises that have resulted in the forced resigna- 
tion of heads of state across the region suggests the wisdom of strengthening the 
efforts by the Hemispheric community to provide assistance to countries undergoing 
threats to democratic continuity. During the last few years the Secretary General 
of the OAS, working with government officials from key countries in the Hemi- 
sphere often worked directly in crisis situations to avert a disruption of the constitu- 
tional order or seek mechanisms to improve dialogue and understanding to find 
common ground and help defuse political confrontation. 

And yet all too often the response of the international community has been too 
late and ad hoc. The Secretary General of the OAS should have the capability to 
monitor crises in countries before they reach the boiling point, advised by staff and 
more effective country representatives. Working with a special commission of 
notables and with the concurrence and support of key countries the Secretary Gen- 
eral should be able to dispatch emergency missions to seek political solutions in cri- 
ses situations before they become full-fledged crises of regime. 

At the same time the OAS’ Human Rights Commission should be strengthened 
and expanded to provide a more effective monitoring of adherence by governments 
to the rule of law and democratic principles as embodied in the Charter. The Com- 
mission is one of the notable achievements of the Inter-American system, having 
played an important role in the defense of human rights during the era of military 
dictatorships. It should have a continuous role in monitoring potential abuses of 
power by elected governments or leaders that violate their own constitutional pre- 
cepts. 
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Bilateral Assistance: 

The United States spend billions of dollars during the civil conflicts in Central 
America during the 1980s. With the exception of a substantial commitment of as- 
sistance through the Andean Counterdrug Initiative, the overall levels of support for 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere in development assistance (DA) and Eco- 
nomic Support Funds (ESF) is woefully inadequate. Policy makers working on the 
region have little flexibility in providing assistance at times of special stress. It is 
also clear now that a policy based on the notion of “trade, not aid” simply ignores 
the fact that trade in itself is not enough. Indeed, when trade agreements are con- 
cluded far more attention needs to be given to providing assistance to countries to 
deal with the negative consequences of trade in terms of job retraining. Latin Amer- 
ica is falling behind other regions of the world because the countries of the region 
are simply not competitive. To a degree the problem still lies with antiquated regu- 
lations, labor laws and property rights. But that is hardly the full story. Most coun- 
tries in the Hemisphere have enormous deficits in infrastructure, education and 
health, areas where government must play an important role. To this end the Con- 
gress should seek to fund the Social Investment and Economic Development Fund. 

While it is not true that democracy can only succeed in countries that are pros- 
perous, it is a fact that in societies with massive poverty and deep inequalities it 
is difficult for democratic institutions and practices to take root. If the United States 
is not prepared to face once again the security challenges stemming from wide- 
spread societal crises in our own Hemisphere, it will have to move beyond a rhetor- 
ical commitment to democracy and be willing to work with Hemispheric partners 
to create more effective mechanisms for the collective defense of democratic institu- 
tions. It will also have to be willing to invest more resources in assistance to make 
it more likely that democratic institutions consolidate themselves across the board. 

Finally, it is important that the United States signal that it cares about the re- 
gion. The standing of the United States has plummeted in the region partly because 
of a perception that the Hemisphere does not matter to official Washington. Presi- 
dential trips are often arranged with stopovers of a few hours with scant engage- 
ment with local leaders and little contact with the public. Presidential inaugurations 
are not sufficiently important to send the Vice President or top cabinet officials as 
representatives of the United States. Indeed, the administration might want to re- 
visit the idea of appointing another special envoy for the America’s who could pro- 
vide a more visible presence of the United States in the region. Should such a posi- 
tion be filled once again, it should only go to ane individual who has held high pub- 
lic office and enjoys direct contact with the president and frequent access to him, 
a role played effectively by Mack MacClarty and Buddy McKay during the Clinton 
Administrations. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you very much. 

You know you indicated that we needed to keep an eye on those 
kinds of pressures brought forth by people like Chavez to expand 
the supreme court down there so he can get things done, because 
he now has some minions that are helping him make those deci- 
sions. 

How do we stop that? You know we in the United States have, 
and as I mentioned several times and I think you guys were all in 
the audience, I met with a member of the Ambassadors and one 
of the things I think that has caused their government’s heartburn 
is Big Brother up north, us, the only superpower left in the world, 
pretty much if not dictating, appear to dictate to them what ought 
to be done to make their countries work and the democracies work 
and their economies work. 

So when you have got a guy like Chavez down there, who is load- 
ing up and he is working with Castro, he is his buddy and every- 
thing, if we start saying, this is the way it ought to be, it is just 
Big Brother one more time telling them how they ought to run 
their affairs. 

How would you suggest we get the message across, without us 
appearing to be talking from Mt. Sinai? 
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Mr. Valenzuela. Two responses real quickly. The first is that 
one of the things that Chavez doesn’t understand, and that a lot 
of people in Latin America don’t understand, and that is that de- 
mocracy is not majority rule. Democracy is constitutional democ- 
racy and constitutional democracy means that you protect minori- 
ties, that you protect the rights of individuals and you protect the 
rights of future majorities. 

They think that just because they have a majority now and they 
have been able to engineer a majority, they can then do away with 
the courts and they can do away with the Constitution, change the 
Constitution and things like this. 

Mr. Burton. I understand that, but what is the answer? How do 
we get the message across to him, where he will listen, knowing 
that it is not the United States beating him across the 

Mr. Valenzuela. Right. Where I was going with my remark was 
that this notion of the importance of constitutional democracy is 
something that other countries in the region need to work with us 
in pushing Chavez on, because it is dangerous for other countries 
to have this majoritarian populist tendency emerge in Venezuela, 
because it does threaten the possibility that this might be repeated 
elsewhere. 

I am not as worried as some people are that that is going to be 
reproduced in other countries right now, but I think we need to 
work with countries in the hemisphere to put pressure on Chavez 
to stay in the democratic and constitutional box and that is why 
I referred, for example, to the Human Rights Commission of the 
OAS. 

We also need to be much clearer with him, but, Mr. Chairman, 
part of the problem with U.S. policy is it is a rhetorical policy. We 
lambaste him and he lambastes us back and it is not quite clear 
that we have any kind of end game when we lambaste him. 

What is it that we want done? That is really the 

Mr. Burton. That is what I am asking you. What should the end 
game be? One of the things that concerns me is — and I guess we 
are looking for a little guidance here — how we get our friends and 
allies down there, whose fledgling democracies might be jeopard- 
ized by him bringing in thousands of Cubans, who some people say 
are doctors, others think they are revolutionaries, who might be of 
the Che Guevara tribe, who want to undermine those governments 
that are adjacent to his country. So how do we get the message 
across without the United States being the bad guy trying to dic- 
tate to everybody on how this is done? 

Mr. Valenzuela. Well, we need to work with the other countries. 
Part of the problem, Mr. Chairman, frankly with regard to Ven- 
ezuela was the way the United States responded to the quasi-coup 
in Venezuela, which was to essentially walk back from the policy 
that had begun in the Reagan Administration. To unconditionally 
support the constitutional order was something that we didn’t fol- 
low through on in that particular case, when the White House ac- 
tually came out with a statement, for example, supporting the in- 
terim government in Venezuela. 

The interim government was appointed by the military, this mili- 
tary command that had taken over and had forced the President 
to resign. 
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Mr. Burton. So what you are saying 

Mr. Valenzuela. We lost a tremendous 

Mr. Burton [continuing]. In effect we pushed Chavez in the 
wrong direction by doing this? 

Mr. Valenzuela. Not only, but we lost moral authority, a lot of 
moral authority in the hemisphere when that happened. 

Mr. Burton. Okay. I see that my 5 minutes are up. I had on 
more question, if you would indulge me real quick. 

Mr. Menendez. Mr. Chairman, you are the Chairman. 

Mr. Burton. I know, but I am trying to be 

Mr. Delahunt. I have a 20-minute question list. Take whatever 
time you wish. 

Mr. Burton. I will now yield to my colleague. If my buddy from 
Massachusetts has a 20-minute question list, we are going to stick 
to the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. Menendez. You know he was a prosecutor, so he has ways 
about him. 

Mr. Burton. I love Delahunt, but man when he gets going. 

Mr. Menendez. I want to thank this panel for their testimonies. 
It has been very enlightening and I have a ton of questions, but 
I am going to observe the 5-minute rule so I am going to throw out 
three that I think of particularly as I listen to all of you talk. 

First of all, what does it say about democracy in our region that 
the President of Colombia calls Fidel Castro to intercede with the 
President of Venezuela? One. 

Two. We are giving tons of money to Colombia for both their en- 
gagement, as well as to counternarcotics efforts and supposedly to 
sustainable development efforts to offset the need to grow coca by 
the poorer classes of Colombia. What does it say about that? 

Secondly, I listened to Mr. Johnson describe a concern about how 
USAID funds go and how they are being spent, compared to what 
their stated mission is. That, in my mind, begs or asks the ques- 
tion, I should say, that I think all of you in some respect talked 
about, about this gulf in inequities in terms of income and wealth 
and poverty in the hemisphere. Which comes first, or is that a false 
choice? 

Is it that first we get governments that are not only democratic, 
but transparent and rule of law and all of that and then hope that 
they can sustain themselves in that march toward those goals, 
while there is this tremendous uprising in the underclass that 
says. Hey I can’t take this anymore? Because while you all are 
doing that up there, guess what? I am suffering down here. 

Or is this not a multilateral track that we have to be pursuing, 
which means economic engagement, development assistance and 
yes, the rule of law, transparency and yes, trade? 

But there is a sense I get, and I won’t even say it is unique to 
this Administration, there is a sense I get that it is just a one-track 
deal or a two-track deal, which is trade and let us have democracy 
and the rule of law and transparency and you know what? That 
other stuff is just too difficult to deal with and yet that other stuff 
is in essence, I think, the very underpinnings of some of the chal- 
lenges. 

Three. You heard the Assistant Secretary’s testimony, I believe 
you were all sitting in the audience at the time, with reference to 
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my questions about President Carter’s charter. Some of you have 
mentioned it independently of President Carter’s suggestions about 
the trigger mechanisms. I think Ken Wollack mentioned this. 

What about his comments that part of the difficulty at the OAS 
is that smaller countries are subject to the powers of larger coun- 
tries, and that unless we get maybe larger countries — I think he 
didn’t say this, but inherently he meant it — unless we get larger 
countries to lead the way on the question of the collective, I think 
Professor Valenzuela said the collective defense of democracy, that 
then the smaller countries, because of economic and other concerns, 
are not going to lead the way. 

Those are my three questions and I invite the panel to take a 
bite at each and every one of them or which ones you like and if 
you don’t answer all of them, then I know that there are some you 
don’t like. Just kidding. Go ahead. 

Anyone who wishes to. Ken? 

Mr. Wollack. Mr. Menendez, in terms of the issue of aid, I am 
a big believer in concentric circles. I mean this is not about se- 
quencing and I think we have learned that lesson, not only in this 
hemisphere, but around the world; and we learned it most recently 
in Iraq where there was a hope that one could put off elections and 
that was perhaps desirable, but people were demanding certain 
fundamental political rights and we had to play catch up for almost 
a year. 

We have found out we have to do all of these things. No one 
knows when the impact will happen. It is a little bit like adver- 
tising. It is said that 50 percent of advertising is wasted, but no- 
body knows which 50 percent. So therefore, this all has to be done 
simultaneously. 

My concern about Venezuela is that the international commu- 
nity, save Cuba, has been disengaged from Venezuela. This in- 
cludes the countries in this hemisphere, the Europeans, and the 
United States. I believe at least one modest, but important initia- 
tive would be to establish some monitoring effort on democratic in- 
stitutions and processes and the state of those institutions and 
processes today in Venezuela. 

Since the referendum and the withdrawal of the work of the OAS 
and the Carter Center, there has not been a systematic effort to 
monitor the state of Venezuelan institutions; such an effort would 
depersonalize this issue and look at the way the democratic system 
is operating in the country. 

I think that is badly needed, either by the OAS or some other 
impartial body that can go in and look at these issues. The United 
States can support some type of effort in this regard. So those are 
just two suggestions. 

Mr. Valenzuela. Real quickly, Mr. Chairman, whatever is called 
to get Cuba involved is a bad idea. I don’t think that Cuba should 
be used an interlocutor in a situation like this. 

On the second point, I agree with you completely that there has 
to be parallel tracks. You cannot think about strengthening institu- 
tions while you have levels of misery and poverty and that kind of 
thing. 

You need to address both at the same time and this is why it 
is very important for the United States to make more of a commit- 
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ment, and I found it rather stunning that Administration officials 
recognize, perhaps, that in fact that commitment should be there, 
but that it is kind of out of sight of their pay grade to deal with 
it. 

Then thirdly, on the question of the collective defense of democ- 
racy, it is a challenge and it is a challenge because the small coun- 
tries are right that if you are going to deal with Haiti with a cer- 
tain kind of standard and you are not going to deal with large 
countries with those standards, they have a right to be concerned, 
but I do think that there are precedents. 

When Peru went through the crisis of democracy in Peru in the 
year 2000, that was a major country in the region and the OAS 
worked to bring to the attention of the Peruvians that in fact they 
had violated the fundamental standards of democracy, as defined 
internationally. 

That was a step forward. Unfortunately, I think we have been 
backtracking since then, because we haven’t really been able to en- 
gage the countries properly and some of it is because we have lost 
also, as a country, some of our moral authority in the region, for 
the reasons that I had explained earlier. 

Mr. Burton. If I might interrupt. Would you just elaborate a lit- 
tle bit on us losing our moral authority? I might have missed that 
and I apologize. 

Mr. Valenzuela. It is very hard, Mr. Chairman, to say to coun- 
tries in the region that we really need to look to protect the con- 
stitutional order as a fundamental premise of United States policy, 
when in a situation like in Venezuela, when there was a President 
that we did not like, winds up being invited to leave office and then 
the military appoints a huenta. 

The OAS was not called in this session. The United States did 
not criticize it. When you do that, you lose moral ground imme- 
diately and political ground. 

Mr. Burton. Okay. 

Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson. With regards to the first question, I think it is 
very interesting, and though we will never really know the full rea- 
sons behind it, we can speculate. My speculation is that President 
Uribe thought that President Castro would be a moderating force 
on President Chavez, because there is an interdependency between 
the two countries and a natural relationship. 

So the conduit to get to him and to talk to him about the Grande 
affair would probably be best served by going through Mr. Castro 
and like it or not, I think we will probably have to wonder what 
the true motivations were and like it or not, they may well be that 
Castro is probably the better interlocutor with Mr. Chavez. 

Mr. Burton. Let me get this straight. You are with The Heritage 
Foundation? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Mr. Burton. I just want to make sure I heard that correctly. 

Mr. Johnson. I don’t think it should be shocking coming out of 
my mouth. The reason, obviously, is that there is a relationship 
there, ostensibly a mentor/mentee relationship between Castro and 
Chavez and a great deal of trust, because they share a lot of goals 
together. 
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Mr. Burton. They sure do. 

Mr. Johnson. The thing of it is that Castro depends a great deal 
on Venezuela now for energy. There is a symbiotic relationship 
with the Cubans that have gone into Venezuela to work and help 
shore up Mr. Chavez’ regime. 

He can’t trust all the people that work for him or that are in his 
armed forces and so there is an element of trust obviously. 

Mr. Menendez. Mr. Johnson, if I just may, I think you missed 
my point. I do not accept what President Uribe did and I have been 
a strong supporter of Colombia and Plan Colombia and the re- 
sources to go to Colombia. 

I don’t accept what he did although I may understand why he 
did it. My point is that we have a set of circumstances where we 
have no other outlet to speak to the President of Venezuela, to 
have a democratically-elected President in Colombia speak to the 
President of Venezuela, then going to the only dictator in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. That is a huge, huge problem for us. 

Mr. Johnson. It is a problem. 

Mr. Menendez. If he is the only one who can be the interlocutor 
with Evo Morales and this one and that one, well guess what? He 
is a big kahuna in the hemisphere and that is bad news for the 
United States. That was my point. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Mr. Menendez. I understand the why. 

Mr. Johnson. That is a good point. 

Mr. Delahunt. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Menendez. Sure. 

Mr. Delahunt. After I bring Chairman Burton down, Mr. Bur- 
ton will be the big kahuna, I can assure you. 

Mr. Burton. Go ahead. 

Mr. Johnson. The other thing that I was going to say on the 
USAID funds and then I will turn it over to Lome, just briefly, I 
agree with you that it has to be multi-tracked, but the problem is 
that we have seen a lot in the past, at least I have, and my anal- 
ysis in looking over the various descriptions of past aid programs 
and also how the money was actually used, it is very difficult at 
times because the Web sites and the publications that they put out 
don’t really give you very much detail about who the contractors 
are, don’t give you very much detail about how much money was 
spent in years before, and it is often not measured in the same 
terms that it was before. 

But my sense is that democracy programs and governance pro- 
grams have gotten short shrift, at the expense of what you might 
consider traditional aid programs. And we should very much con- 
sider giving them more emphasis and more consideration, because 
if you give money to a particular country like we did to Bolivia for 
many years, and colleagues at the Inter-American Foundation tell 
me that we helped them build roads, year after year after year and 
yet the government never took care of the roads. So we are always 
building roads in Bolivia. 

We have to think of ways that we can, through governance pro- 
grams, help them build institutions that will begin to take on some 
of these tasks of internal development and improve their ability to 
be able to handle their own affairs. That is what my point was. 
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Mr. Burton. Mr. Craner? 

Mr. Craner. I don’t have an insight on Mr. Uribe’s motivation. 
I am a big admirer as well of what he has been able to do in Co- 
lombia. I think maybe Steve’s thoughts were more a comment on 
what Mr. Castro is like, versus what the President of Venezuela is 
like that he might have been going to. It may be that President 
Uribe worried that we could not be firm enough with the President 
of Venezuela. 

On the second question, I would agree with all of my fellow pan- 
elists. You need to have two parallel tracks. We used to believe, I 
think in the 1960s, that you had to have economic development, get 
a middle class, get a democracy. I think we have gotten past that. 

There is a good new book, by the way, that I would recommend 
to you on this issue called The Democracy Advantage by Mort 
Halpern. 

Mr. Burton. It is 

Mr. Craner. The Democracy Advantage. That points out how de- 
mocracy can help engender economic development. 

As far as USAID goes, I will tell you I thought this in the 1990s 
and I thought it being in the Administration, the concept of work- 
ing on democracy has never really taken root at USAID, even after 
Brian Atwood was there. Even while Brian was there, coming out 
of that kind of background. It just is not well thought of at USAID 
among some bureaucracy. 

A second problem with USAID is, and I say this as a Republican, 
I am all for decentralization, but you have to decentralize people 
who are competent and democracy being a young field, there are 
very, very few people who understand how to do it and they are 
certainly fewer than are USAID missions. 

So to have a democracy person at an USAID mission and then 
push out to the field all of the authority for spending on democracy, 
with very little authority here in Washington, has been a big mis- 
take, in my view. 

The third question you asked about smaller countries. I think 
that is definitely true. Congressman Smith asked before about the 
Cuba resolution. We regularly had a problem every year, the 3 
years I was in the Administration, going to smaller countries, be- 
cause they said, if we help you out on Cuba, the Cubans are going 
to come after us. 

Now if we say to them, we need your help on Venezuela, the 
President of Venezuela has an awful lot of money and they know 
that. 

Mr. Burton. If the gentleman will yield and I want to yield to 
my colleague. I guess you are talking about military incursions or 
having terrorist groups come in or some supporting FARC or the 
ELN or something like that? 

Mr. Craner. I think they are worried about all of the above. 
They have watched Mr. Castro for decades try to influence events 
through military means and otherwise in many, many countries 
throughout the hemisphere and they are afraid of it. 

Mr. Burton. If the gentleman will yield. How could the United 
States help? I don’t want to put this wrong. How could the United 
States help these smaller countries have the intestinal fortitude to 
stand up and say. Hey, this is what ought to be done? 
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Should we say we will help them if there is any kind of incursion 
or is it possible for us to do that? 

Mr. Craner. I think that would be a good start. You know it is 
often portrayed as paying people off, but I think increasing our as- 
sistance to these countries, increasing our assistance, if Mr. Castro 
is offering to send doctors and who knows what else, security 
agents, then maybe we ought to be funding more health care. 
Maybe we ought to be funding more democracy to make these coun- 
tries stronger. 

Mr. Burton. To neutralize it? 

Mr. Craner. Yes. 

Mr. Burton. Mr. Delahunt? 

Mr. Delahunt. I just want to pick up on something that Mr. 
Craner said. That last sentence I can’t agree more with. 

When we make that trip, Mr. Chairman, I know we will be re- 
ceived by President Chavez. I think we have to put into context 
what Venezuela looked like for 40 years. It was a nominal democ- 
racy, but it was a democracy in name only. It was crony capitalism. 

Chavez just didn’t happen. The conditions were there that cre- 
ated an opportunity for the election of Hugo Chavez. He decimated 
those parties of longstanding COPEZ and AD. 

So let us not delude ourselves that Venezuela was this oasis, pre- 
Chavez, of democracy. The poverty line was 80 percent and I guess 
when someone turns around and says, “I will send you doctors to 
help your population and help your people,” you are not going to 
check their ideology. 

Ironically, in a speech that was just given by Jimmy Carter, he 
alludes to Brazil and Venezuela. I wrote this down: 

“Brazil has initiated a zero hunger program to address pov- 
erty and Venezuela is using its oil wealth to bring adult edu- 
cation, literacy and health services directly to the poor. These 
and other creative social programs should be studied to see 
whether they might be appropriate in other places.” 

We should be engaged. We should go down there and ask Hugo 
Chavez if he wants our assistance in terms of poverty reduction. 
What can we do? Where is the Peace Corps? Where is the Peace 
Corps? Where are our young American men and women? I think 
that is an inquiry we ought to make of our Department of State. 

Secretary Noriega makes a comment that despite the U.S. efforts 
to establish a normal working relationship with his government, 
Chavez continues to define himself in opposition. 

Cass Ballenger, Greg Meeks and I have been down there. They 
just never liked Hugo Chavez. They just didn’t like him and that 
was said to me by the now Secretary of State, after the coup, to 
Cass Ballenger and me. 

I have my own opinion about Hugo Chavez, but if you are going 
to engage, you engage in exactly the way that Mr. Craner says. Let 
us compete. Let us compete in a constructive, positive way and I 
think that we can deliver. 

I think that given all that has transpired and — most of it is rhet- 
oric — still a lot of American companies are doing business down 
there, but we cannot forget about that coup. 
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I think we make a mistake, too. You know my friend from New 
Jersey and you and I have different perspectives on Cuba, but I 
think we make the mistake of looking through the Cuba lens, in 
terms of an entire policy. 

Mr. Menendez talks about Uribe. Pastrana asked Castro to host 
a group of five in terms of the negotiations with the ELN. We just 
had a President elected in Uruguay, Vazquez. The first thing he 
does is establish a relationship, restore democratic relations with 
Cuba. 

I mean the reality is, we go into the General Assembly — and I 
respect both of your feelings and your rationale for the embargo — 
but we lose 163 to 3. So we blame Chavez, because he plays base- 
ball with Castro, because maybe we haven’t reached out. Maybe we 
haven’t reached out enough and I think that we can do it. 

I honestly think that if we make an effort and if the rhetoric gets 
toned down on all sides, there is a possibility. Stop for 1 minute 
and think about this coup, by the way, if you are thinking about 
Castro. 

He gets overturned. Our State Department makes some state- 
ments that are just unbelievable and Mr. Craner, I would like to 
have a conversation with you sometime in private about statements 
that came from the IRI, I think you know what I am talking about, 
don’t you? 

What message would you get? By the way, if Chavez is a dic- 
tator, he is an incompetent dictator, because he has got 400 pris- 
oners there. He comes back and he says, “Where are all these 
coupsters?” Well 400 of them were in the basement of their Presi- 
dential palace, Mirafiores and he says, “Release them.” That 
wouldn’t have happened in Cuba. That would not have happened 
in Cuba and that is the fact and that is the reality. 

Mr. Burton. We will let our panelists answer your comments, 
but I would just say that you set up a meeting and if Congressman 
Menendez can make it 

Mr. Delahunt. I don’t know if I want Menendez there. He 
speaks Spanish. 

Mr. Burton. I will go with you. 

Mr. Menendez. It is not only my linguistic ability that he doesn’t 
want there. 

Mr. Burton. I will go with you down to see Chavez and we will 
just listen to what he has to say. One of the things that I have 
said, and you heard me and everybody that was hear today heard 
me, we want to listen. 

We want to be a partner wherever possible and we want to carry 
back to the State Department and the Administration any informa- 
tion that we get. 

Even though you and I may have our disagreements, I will be 
happy to go with you to listen and if Bob can make it. Congress- 
man Menendez, we will take him along and we will make you buy 
dinner, but we will go down there and talk to him. 

Mr. Delahunt. I knew I would get suckered for 

Mr. Burton. I know you are tight. 

Do you guys want to comment on this? 

Mr. Craner. Before you go down, let me make a suggestion. I 
was there in 1998. I actually went to Mr. Chavez’ victory party. It 
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was outside the Hilton. I did not wear a red beret, but it was clear 
to me he had won that election fair and square. 

It is clear that he won the last referendum fair and square and 
it is also clear that the traditional political parties were out of 
ideas by the time he won. 

But I would urge, and my suggestion is, I don’t think it is just 
folks with the State Department or Republicans who don’t like the 
President of Venezuela. My suggestion is that you meet with some 
people from Human Rights Watch, which has criticized the Presi- 
dent of Venezuela. That you meet folks 

Mr. Delahunt. Mr. Craner, I am not trying to defend Hugo Cha- 
vez. 

Mr. Craner. But I am saying get a sense of the context here. It 
is not 

Mr. Burton. Congressman Delahunt, I think it is a good idea for 
you and me and Congressman Menendez to maybe have some pri- 
vate meetings with some of these people so that we 

Mr. Delahunt. Sure. 

Mr. Burton [continuing]. Get a real good perspective and have 
a lot of questions to ask when we go down. 

Mr. Delahunt. But here is the point. I had those meetings with 
the opposition before the coup. Carlos Ortega came here and Pedro 
Carmona. 

As soon as Carmona became the interim President — and this is 
what Arturo Valenzuela was referring to losing moral authority — 
the first thing that they did was to abolish the supreme court and 
abolish the national assembly and rule by edict. 

Mr. Burton. You have an in-depth knowledge that maybe we 
don’t have and I think before we go down there — and I will let you 
help set up the meeting, because I think you have some relation- 
ship that we may not have — I would like to have as much informa- 
tion as possible so that we can make the kind of inquiries that are 
necessary to get as much information as possible. 

Mr. Menendez. Would the gentleman just yield on one point? 

Mr. Delahunt. Of course. 

Mr. Menendez. I am not in total agreement with you, but I am 
in absolute agreement with the belief that Fidel Castro would not 
have let the 400 coupsters 

Mr. Delahunt. Absolutely. 

Mr. Burton. He hasn’t. He has them in gulags now. 

Go ahead. Anything more, Mr. Craner? 

Mr. Craner. No, I am finished. 

Mr. Burton. Mr. Johnson, do you have a comment? 

Mr. Johnson. I would just say I would commend your willing- 
ness to keep trying to engage Mr. Chavez, but my own sense of it 
is that it may be futile. I don’t think we talk on the same page. 

We don’t engage in the same level of theatrical rhetoric. We don’t 
have the same audiences, but at the same time, I think we should 
try to avoid the trap that we fell into with Cuba years ago, by look- 
ing at Cuba through the lens of Mr. Castro. 

We need to look at Venezuela through the lens of all the people 
in the country, the needs that they may have and I think you are 
right to be concerned about the fact that the previous governments 
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were in many ways not much better than what Mr. Chavez is offer- 
ing. 

Mr. Delahunt. Mr. Johnson, could I ask you a question? I mean 
you know with all due respect to Cuba and the Cuban people, it 
is an island of 11 million people and yet our entire view of Latin 
America is somehow examined through the prism of Fidel Castro. 

I dare say, I supported resolutions, you know, I have supported 
resolutions condemning Castro for a variety of different human 
rights violations, so I am not defending him, but you know what? 
I think we make him too important. I think we really have elevated 
this guy to something that he doesn’t deserve. 

Mr. Burton. We will try to take all of that into consideration. 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Delahunt, you make a good point in that re- 
gard, because when we look at some of the priorities that we have 
in Latin America, you would have to say probably Mexico is a pri- 
ority, Brazil is a priority, Cuba is a problem, Venezuela is a prob- 
lem, but the big priorities are the countries that we need to be real- 
ly engaged with. 

When all of you have said in the remarks that you made that one 
of the things we should do is begin filling the vacuum that we have 
had over the past decade and a half or perhaps even two decades, 
I think that is right, because Mr. Chavez and people like him, 
maybe somebody else in the future, will want to fill those vacuums 
where we are not present, where we are not engaged and listening 
and talking with our counterparts, because we do have a lot of 
friends in the region. 

There are a lot of Democrats in Latin America and they need our 
encouragement. 

Mr. Burton. Mr. Valenzuela? 

Mr. Valenzuela. Yes. I would like to echo the last sentence. We 
need to continue to work with our partners, our friends in the 
neighborhood and the hemisphere. These are people who are com- 
mitted to democratic principles. 

I also concur completely with the idea that the policy of just sim- 
ply criticizing rhetorically, you know Chavez hasn’t seen the Am- 
bassador, but we also haven’t engaged. 

We need to engage and I think that I will commend to this Com- 
mittee — 

Mr. Delahunt. Would the gentleman yield? This current Ambas- 
sador from Venezuela to the United States has not been received, 
I understand, by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Burton. This Committee will go down there 

Mr. Delahunt. Sand blocks. 

Mr. Burton [continuing]. At the behest and under the quasi- 
leadership of Mr. Delahunt, to meet with Mr. Chavez. 

Mr. Delahunt. Very quasi. 

Mr. Burton. Very quasi. 

Mr. WoLLACK. I would just make one point and it has been made 
before. Mr. Chavez is not the only force in Venezuela that has jeop- 
ardized democracy in the country. Traditional parties have played 
a role and they have to provide an alternate vision to the Ven- 
ezuelan people and not just an anti-Chavez platform. 

This is a message also to the traditional parties in other coun- 
tries in the hemisphere. Until they begin to reconnect with citizens; 
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they fulfill their representative functions; they operate in openness 
and transparency; they reach out to youth, women, indigenous com- 
munities; we are going to have more polarized environments and 
more difficulties throughout the hemisphere and that is the great 
lesson I think from 

Mr. Burton. I am convinced that we have four very fine foreign 
policy minds here. I don’t agree with all of you, but some of you 
I do. 

What I would like to have, and I think my colleagues might ben- 
efit from it as well, is I would like to have any additional informa- 
tion you think that we need to take with us on our trips through- 
out Central and Latin America. 

I intend to be very proactive over the next couple of years and 
I think Mr. Delahunt and Mr. Menendez feel the same way. My 
Vice Chairman, Mr. Weller, also is very active. 

We are going to try to get down there. Any information you can 
give us we would like to have and we thank you very much for 
being so patient today. I know it has been a long day. Thank you 
very much for being here. We stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 6:05 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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